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TINGS COLL EGE, | LONDON. — The PRO- 
FESSORSHIP of CHEMISTRY having become VACANT 
the decease of Dr. Danrewt, the Council are ready to receive 

My Meations for the a pointment from gentlemen being members 
of the United Ch Reeth of England and Ireland. Applications, 
sccompanied by ake must be delivered to the Secretary 
‘from whom further a may be obtained), on or before 
SATURDAY, the 3d of May 

By order of the Council, 
April 12, 1845. H. SMITH, Secretary 


——————-; 
ING’S COLLE SGE, London, — MEDIC AL 
DEPARTMENT.—The SUMMER SESSION will COM- 
MENCE on the ist of April, and terminate in the middle of July. 
The following enrees of Lectures will be given, viz. :— 
porta) rofessor Edward Forbes, a a LS 
FORENSIC M E DIC INE.—By Professor Gu 
CHEMICAL M ABEEUEs ATION.—By Dr. iller: F.R.S., De- 
monstrator of Chemis 
QUMPARATIVE ANaromy and PHYSIOLOGY. — By Prof. 
7, Rymer Jones, F.R.S 
Dr. JOUNSON, sg Resident Medical Tutor, assists junior stu- 
its in ir studie: 
satosP ATTEND: ANCE, Daily, at Half-past One o'clock. 
Ctinical 1 Tectares are given during the summer montilis by the Phy- 
There is a SINING HILL in the College; and Rooms are pro- 
vided in the College for the residence of the students. 
a iculars inquire of the Dean of the Medical Department, 
fica Department of Coll 
Medical Department o! King g's Colle 
esate and. RE ES ROYL, E, M.D. 
April, 184° z w OE LF, D.D., Principal. 


poral. BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENT'’S 
RK.—The Fellows, Members, and Subseri ibers are in- 
formed that Saturday next, the 26th inst., is the LAS 





be had of J. W. 





T DAY upon 


which Tickets can be obtained, at 4s. each for the EXHIBITIONS | 


atthe Gardens, J. De C. SOWERBY, See. 
OTAN Y.—Mr. Henry RoceErs will commence 





a COURSE of LECTURES on GENERAL and panto Al | 


WTANY, at the Mippiesex Hosritat Scoot, on THURSDAY, 
May 1, at 11 o'cl ‘clock. Apply at the School.—Fee, Two tony 


Qoclery FOR THE E ENCOURAGEMENT 
pK ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COM rye 
LRH. the PRINCE. SSEBERT. K.G. &e. & 
mi WEDSESDAY ] EVEN! ING NEXT, 23rd April, at $ o'clock. 
WwW. ODKIN, Fs .P. in rotation. 
The foll = A. Subjects will be ‘brought forward :— 
PORTABLE ELECTRICAL MACHINE, by Mr. C. J. Varley. 
FIGHTING LANTERN (as adopted in Her Majesty's Navy), 
ay. 
A ANEW | VW SYSTE M of ARCHITECTURE, by W. V. Pickett, Esq. 
yoseon OF HISTORY, established 1844, 
No. 10, St. James’s-street, Pall Mall. 

Subseribers and the Public are respectfully xR 
wert Illustrated - ECTURE will be given, by W. 
pets ITLES of AMERICA, on MONDAY, "osth April, 
185, at Seven o'clack in the Evening.—Scenery by Mr. c. Marshall’ 
of the Opera and Theatres Royal. Transparent Maps by Mr. 

—Admission, 1s. ; Reserved Places, 3s, 


Rt CORPORATION of the La TRRAR Y 


UE, instituted 1790, and ty T ane 











—Her Most Gracious Majest {E gy 
President The MARQUIS « IS of iNepow a ke u. 


The ANNIVERSARY DINNER | of the LITERARY FUND 
bee in Freemasons’ Hatt, on WEDNESDAY, the 


of M 
Right Hon. THE EARL oF Pane ay BOROUGH, G.C.B, 


The List of Stew: ards wall — rertiged i in a few days. 
OCTAVIAN BLEW ITT, Secretary. _ 


OYAL CORN WALL POLYTECHNIC 
SOCIETY.—In consequence of the Government Appoint- 
ment of Keeper of Mining Records having been conferred on the 
present Secretary of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, that 
ofice will shortly become vacant. 
Candidates for the Office are requested to send in their Applica- 
tions and Testimonials to the Secretary, at the Royal Cornwall 
Paytechnic Hall, on or before the 6th of May 


ROBERT HUNT, 
Falmouth, April 9, 1845. 


HE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY.— 
The FOU RTH ANNUAL MEETING of Members will be 
held on SATURDAY CT, the 26th instant, at the Rooms of 
the Royal Society of Literature, No. 4, St. Martin’s- place, Trafalgar- 
‘Mare, at which the attendance of Subscribers is solicited. The 
ao een taken: at Three o'clock, pr... precisely.—By Law XIIL., 
to Membe e who has not paid his subscription for the cur- 
fee” which, hhowever, will be received by the Treasurer at the 
By order of the Council, 
. pril, 1845, F. G. T 


OMLINS. Secretary. 
Persons desirous of obtaining information relative to the 
are requested to apply to 
Great Newport-street, Tong Acre. 


r. Rodd, the Agent, No. 9, 

Ant UNION OF LON DON.—By AUTHO- 

ITY of PARLIAMENT,.—NOTICE is hereby given, that 

ERAL MEETING of od BSCRIBERS, to receive the 

mittee's Report and for the distribut’on of the am« sunts sub- 

qribed for the purchase of WoRKS of ART, will be held in the 

ss ae AL Drury Lane {by the kind permission of Alfred 

va meen TUESDAY NEXT, the 22d instant at 11 for 12 

isely. His Royal Highness the cE of CAM- 

= 2, President, i in the Chair. Subscribers aan be admitted 

ipenelicn the receipt for the current year at the entrance in 
reet only. 

ononer GODWIN, 


4, Trafalgar-s; 
EWIS POCOCK, 


April 16, —_April 6, Isis. 2 
Wee experienced CLASSICAL TUTOR, by a 
method entirely his own, imparts the principles of Educa- 

ina and rasta manner, wa ittie eg _ ae oo eee 

s, at little cost, in any 0! e branches o! 

and, ie Education, as Latin, Greek, French, Algebra, 

free, to ck &ec. Terms, Eight Lessons for a Sovereign. Address, 
vewor-place,” care of Mr. Rushton, 7, Upper Eaton-street, Gros- 





Secretary. 




















} Hon. Sees. 








ce; or consult the* ——. Hand-Book | 
| Mall, (opposite Marlbor 





Patron—His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBER 

The fifth year of this Institution commences on the = of May 
next. The Library already numbers from 20,000 to 25,000 yolumes, 
to which additions are constantly making. 

Terms of Subse ription : :—Entrance Fee, (at present, but subject 
to future increase,) Six Pounds ; Annual Subscription, Two Pounds ; 
a payment of Twenty-six P¢ vunds constitutes a Subscriber for life. 
The Library is open every day, except Sunday, from 11 to 6 o'clock. 

By or rder of the C ‘omamiittee % 
J. G, COCHRANE, Sccvetary and Librarian. 





April 15, 1845. 


— MECHANICS’ ee 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-laz 

A ME ETING of the FRIENDS of EDUCA- 
4 TION, and Patrons of Mechanics’ and Literary and Scientific 
Institutions, will be a in the Lecture Theatre 
Institution, on WI SDAY, the 30th of April, r the 
surpose of Ri ng the ERECTION “ a NEW READING 
ey and the INCREASE of — LIBRA The Right Hon. 
the EARL of RADNOR will take the chair, at 12 for 1 o'clock 
amps , supported by the Tight Hon. Lord Brougham and Vaux 
(one of the Trustees of the Institution), the Right Hon. Earl of 
Ducie, the Right Hon. Lord Dudley ¢ outts Stuart, the Right Hon. 
Lord | Kinnaird, and many other Noblemen and Gentlemen. 


AY hoe SPENCER T. HALL, practical and con- 
sulting MESMERIST and PILRENOLOGIST, 59, Pall 














mugh House), Loudon, has a M ERIC 
SBANC ce with SOMNAMBULIC and other E xP ERIMENTS, 
daily at Twelve o’Clock, to which the Nobility, Gentry, Members 
ofithe. polite and learned Professions, &c., are adunitted by Cards, 
had of Mr. Ollivier, Publisher and Bookseller, Pall ¥ 

A private SEANCE may be commanded, if desirable, at any other 
period of the day. 

“Mr. Hall’s experiment: are too refined, geeant, and elaborate 
for a miscellaneous audi: ; but I may tr y that I never at- 
tended a lecture ~se¢ by phenomena #& Y peautiful and satis- 
factory. ”—Speech of Dr. G, Calvert Holland, author of * Vitel Statis- 
ties,’ Sc. 

“1 have been most intimate with Spencer Hall from his ver, 
hbeyhood, and know that he loves whatever is true and beautiful, 
and scorns whatever is false or mean, * * * The phenomena he 





| has shown us might furnish the finest studies for painting or sculp- 


ture.”— William Howitt, author of the ‘ Rural Life of England,’ &. 

“ Allow me to express my very zen « ies to you for enabling 

e (Mr. George Combe and Liebig being also present] to see your 

pew interesting and important experiments in so satisfactory a 
manner. I would add imy entire conviction of their genuineness, 
and of your a actuated by the love of truth alone in showing 
them, if I thought such an assurance could be required by any 
candid witness of the eens Reiter of Professor Gregory, 
University College, Edinbur 

“T owe much to Mr. iat ‘for his disinterested zes al and kindness. 
He did for me all he could ; and it was much to make a beginning 

and put us in the way of’ proceeding.” Harvie t Martineau’s 
pub tic bee aed her Cure by Mesmerisn, 

» facts of Mesmerisin are of a nature so startling, that we 
must be satisfied not merely of the integrity, but alse of the sagacity 
of the operator, before we can yield them our belie f. Both these 
qualities Mr. Hall obviously possesses in at 
when the patients are under his influence, 
SUTpasses the beauty of their attitudes, 
diated by the habitual emotions of a noble and cultivated 
is more exquisite than the expression which liz chats | up theirs. 
Gaultic 7 

+ ‘These phenomena startle you, becans 
comparison with our more ordinary ¢ rience, instead of our 
higher knowledge. Yet asl have watched with theclosest scrutiny 
the experiments by which Mr, Hall has developed them, my interest 
in them has been intense, and ny satisfaction and delig ht e¢ 
only by my conviction of their importance,”—Public Speech of Dr. 
ie the Astronomer 

it o'Clock. 





— Miss 


e degree, Anc 
hing in seulp tuie 
sek stains 1¢ in features irra- 
ature 








e they are put too much in 





‘A Conversazione every Friday Evening at Ej 





Sales bp Auction. 
SOUTUGATE'S ROOMS. 
HE whi 4 SOUTHGATE, at his lyooms, 22, Fieet-street, 
RIDAY, April 25,’and followin y, at 1, . 
VALUABLE COLLECT ION of BOOKS, 
amongst w hic ch will be foun a— 


4 generally in good condition ; 
fine copy— 


By Mr. 


Novum Testamentum Grecum, 
Hieronymi Opera, 9 vols. in 5- 
Civiles Britannorum, 4vols.— Kettley e Tks W orks,2 vols, 
r y ralpy, 8 vols.—Ser 
T ransaction 


tephens’s 
s of Anatomical hates, 
f the Linnwan Soc “ 
vols. 1 te 
4 Saves paper—St 
Is, Addison's peak 
vols. — Quarterly Revie Ww, ‘vols,’ ~ Gaile tanea Tope- 
ae »hica, parts 1 to 32—Hope’ s Essay on Are} seectare, 2 vols.— 
Nicholson's british Encyclop.cdia, 6 vols,—Hazli sife of Napo- 
leon, 4 vols.—Burn’s J ustice, by C itty. 6 vols.—Reeves's History of 
_—— Law, 4 vols.—Bs on's W orks, 10 vols. Spectator, 8 Vols, 
aper. calf gilt—Foxe’s Acts ond Monuments, § vols. ~Henry’ s 
Bible. 3 vols — —Li ightfoot’ s Works, b, by Pitman, 13 vols. ; &e. &e. 
CLASSICS, DIVINITY, VOYAGES AND. PRAVELS, ETC, 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 125, Fleet-street, on 
THURSDAY, April 24, and two followi 2 da 
7ALUABLE BOOKS, part from the Libraries of 
the - ste Right Hon. GEORGE C ANNNING and ROBERT 
SOUTILEY, Esq. sacadine Homeri ge ut athii, 4 Son. 
first edition—L; 3 m Dieeiouaty. 3 vos s Ge 
Spa em German, En zlish, Italian, and French, on entation ¢ ey 
>, Dictionnaire, 4 vols. best ec ‘dit, —Clarendon State Papers, 
“Targe paper—Churchili's Voyages and ' § vols.— 
¢ artel s Life of the Duke of Ormonde, 3 vole Eashi we. Ecele- 
siastica Historia, 3 vols.— eG i 
proofs before the letters—Meyer's British Bird a 
plates—Doyly and Mant’s Bible, 3 vols. large pxper- —Metastasio 
Opere, 15 vols, large paper—Aikin’s General Biography, 10 vols.— 
Pinke rton’s Voyages and Travels, 17 vols.— Burckhardt’s Travel 8, 
2 vols.—Pottinger's Beloochistan ‘and Sinde—W es, 's Travels i in 
the East, 2 vols.—Wilks’s South India, 3 v« orier’s Persia, 2 
vols.—Scoresby’s Arctic Regions, &c. 3 vols.— ift’s Works, 19 vols. 
—Ben Jonson's W orks, 9 vols.— Massing orks, 4 vols.—Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s Works, 14 vols.—Defoe's Works, 20 vols.— 
Ciceronis Opera, Notis Variorum, 21 vols. in 24—Homeri Opera, 
Ernesti, 5 vols. large paper—Plutarchi eT edente Reiske, 10 
voly—Delphin and Varigrum Clasaics—Ol Diyinity—Music, &¢, 


i 
ster’s Edinburgh 
re sophy of the 











J, Cymming, Du blin, 


SPRCIMENS OF ‘NATURAL ‘HISTORY, AND A CONSIGN- 
at PNDIES OF ORCHIDACEOUS PLANTS FROM THE EAST 


Messrs. J. C. & 8 2 a, will SELL by AUCTION 


at AY, 
Great Room, 38, King street, Covent-garden, on THURSD 
24th April, at 12 2o'e 


MISCELLAN EOUS COLLECTION, com- 
prising Shells— Minerals—Books—Prints—two Cabinets— 
Plate and Cylinder Electrical Machines and Apparatus—Models 
of Steain Engines, &c, Also a Consignment of Orchidaceous Plants 
just received overland from Ludia, collected in the Presidency of 
Bombay in the month of January last. 
\ May ha we wed the day prior and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
wugues nad 











‘ = Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 
TOILE TERMS AND REGULATIONS 
OF THE BRITISH AND FoREIas JISRABY, 

CONDUIT-STREET, HANOVER-SQU 
Having been revised and adapted to the inerensed Tailroad facilities 
for the supply of Books throughout the he Families, at an, 
distance from the Metropolis, may now be furnished with a 
the New Works for perusal as they issue from Sa press. 
Pr articulirs and oe (gratis an Fae! on application 
SAUNDERS & wii Nt witishere, Conduit-street, 
; also The CATALA Gu E of ‘REDUNDANT 
COPIES o Ni WwW ORKS withdrawn from the Library, at very 
reduced prices. 


CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT. 
THE LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK 


has commence} ved the issue f Circular Fetes fr the use of 
Travellers and FE on the 
able at every important place in ‘ae and thus ceunbiea Era. 
veller to vary his route Mrithout inconvenience. No ¢ 
incurred, except the price of the stamp, and when oad ed = 
charge is made for commission. 

For the convenience 4 ~e public, these Notes may be shinined 
cither at the He: of the London and Westminster Bank, i 
Lothbury, or at ‘the. Branches of es Bank, viz. 

St. James’s-square. 3, W réllington- street, Borough. 
213, High Holborn. 7, Hish-street, Whitechapel. 
4, Stratford-place. 
y order of the 


Board, 
JAMES WILLIAM GILBART, 
re eneral Manager. 
PLOWE E, LEONARD & CO., pone and 
Commission Mercnants, BOSTON, UNITED STATES, 

offer their services to the London Trade for, t uction or 
Private Sale of Books, Paintings, Artists > Materials, Articles of 
Taste or Virta, Fancy Goods, &c. &c. 

Agency for any _ peo of Manufactured Goods solicited. 

Consignments of Old or New Books for Sales at A 

The most satisfa fo ry r ph sheen on application to 
Mr. John Miller, Toole eller, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet-strect, next St. Dunstan's Church, 
April 10, 1845. 
TOTICE is hereby given, that the DivipEnps 
4 on the ¢ jepital Stock ‘of this Society for the year 1844, are in 
the course of PA ENT, and can be receiwed any day (Tuesday 
excepted) bet ween he hours of Ten and Phrtee o'clock. 
order of the Directors, 
GEORGE KIRKPATRICK, Actuary. 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT. 
\ ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreien 


Acents, and Acents to the Rovat Acapesy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility and Gentry oo they coutinue 
to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine A Frage, 
from all parts of the Continent, for clearing FF. the 
House, &c.; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
‘y information, may be had on application at their Office, as 


ULA INFIRMARY, Charterhouse-square. 
PRESIDENT. 
The Right Hen. MICHAEL GIBBS, Lord Maygor. 


+ VICE-PRESIDENTS, 
Dichy, the Right Hon. Earl Copeland, W. Taylor, Esq. Ald. 
Dewan, — Ri ght fon. Lord 1.P. 
Yhief Jus’ Humphery, J. Esq. Ald. M.P. 

Tin dal, the. ‘Right Ifon. Lord Kelly, Thor a 1. Ald. 

Chief Justice Wilson, Samuel, Fisq. Ald. 
Pattess on, tite t fon. Sir J. Barclay, David su MM. P, 

Sir Charles; Bart. Déacon, ¢ : 
‘Sir John, Bart. Ald. - § Henry, Es. 
. Major-Genera! Sir M., Loyd, Lewis, Esq. 

3 Masterman, Jo bn, Esq. M.P. 
Saltimarshe, C iy tomy Esq. 
Sebright, Thoms as Gage, Es 
i nt, James Emerson, Bsa. 
































ae ms ajor-General Sir 
all, Sir Soren Ald. 


Pereira, Genera 
Treasurer pet s*hn Masterman, Esq. M.P. V.P. 
i; he ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL of this C harity will be held 
¥ a ose AY, the 2nd of May 1845, at the London saree spies 


Mr. Sheriff Hunter. 
Mr. Sheriff Sidney. 
Blyth, James, 
Bosanquet, Henr 
Deacon, John, E 

Freshfield, hs ‘iliam, Esq. 
Johnson, John Ald. 


, Ca - Ly Ban R.N 
Cc thristopher, 


Si aliion, Frederick, Esq. 

Tenens, James Emerson, Esq. 
LP. V.P. 

Ommaney, ets aviv 


t | vite. Rev. Dr. 
.B. Upon this occasion a Testimonial, from a Subscription of 
the Uiovernons will be presented to the Founder and Honora 
1, Mr. Frederick Sahnon, by Capt. Sir Edward Parry, K.) 
Tic t to be had g the Stewards ; at the Bar of the Tavern ; or 
of 5. B. Merriman, Esq. Honorary Seere’ retary, 25, Austinfriars. 
Dinner on table at half-past Five o ‘clock pretisely. 
Immediately, with Plans, Part 2, 8vo. of 
(THE CONQUEST of SCINDE containing the 
Ratiles of fy Re ee Sir CHARLES JAMES NAPIER, 
_ Major-General W. F. P. NAPLE 
T. & W. m4 29, New Bond-street ; Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; 


m Ta oy Esq 
V.P. 
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THE BIBLE. 


‘a a4 Ls he 
LLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS 
of the BIBLE, from MANUSCRIPTS of the MIDDLE 
AGES. Coloured and gilt in imitation of the originals, with de- 
scriptive text. The Work will not exceed sixteen Numbers, each 
containing 3 Plates. Price, in royal Svo. 3s. ¢ and in royal to. 6s. 

London: W. Smith, 113, Fleet-street. 
ry "PND wn 
“TINSHE NECESSARY EXISTENCE of GOD.” 
By WILLIAM GILLESPIE. 
New Edition. 

The Work consists of considerably upwards of 400 octavo pages, 

Trice 9s, 'o be f Mr. Pickering, Piccadilly, and Messrs, 

foulston & Stoneman, Paternoster-row, London; Mr. Innes, 
Hanover-street ; and Mr. Elgin, North St. Andrew-strect, Edin- 
burgh ; and of all other Be voksellers. 

“Tread Mr. Gillespie's work on the argument, ¢ priori, with much 
interest.—I consider it a valuable addition to the science of Natural 
Theology.” Ilexry Loxrp Brovenam, Author of ‘A Dis- 

course of Natural Theology,’ &e. &. 

“I do not, I can assure Mr. Gillespie, mean to flatter him, in 
saying, I consider his work on the Necessary Existence of Gov, 
among the very ab/est specimens of, speculative philosophy which 
this country has latterly exhibited. 

Sin Wititiam Hamintos, Bart., Professor of 
Logie and Metaphysics in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

“ I quite agree in all Mr. Gillespie says as to the labours of Dr. 
Clarke and the other « priori Divines. 1 think, Mr. Gillespie has 

ut the argument, « priori, on a far better, and more correct, basis 

han any of them ; and I am happy to think he has brought it to 
such a felicitous conclusion. I think that, in his hands, the argu- 
ment stands move firm and stable than it ever did before. 
oun 8. Mone, Esq. Advocate, Professor of 
Scots Law in the University of Edinburgh, 

** Mr. Gillespie’s book I have read with great interest, as a new 
form of an argument on the most profound of all subjects—the 
being ofa Gop. It is a work of deep thought, and no common 

Mr. Gillespie's book is the production of an ingenious 
sercised mind.” eee 
tillespie is at perfect liberty to use my opinion ip any way 
he thinks proper, for [ have written nothing which I do not sin- 
cerely believe.” The Right Rev. M. K 
Glasgow, Author © Connection of 
Sacred und Profane History,” &e, &e. 

“T have no hesitation in saying, that I consider Mr. Gillespie's 
work as one of the ab/est, most ingenious, and best reasoned works, 
which have appeared on the subject of Natural Religion—and that 
it is an important and camara addition to the many valuable 
illustrations we possess of those ultimate truths in Theo/ogy on 
which the whole Inbrie of Revealed Religion rests. 

oHuN Browy, D.D., Professor of Exegetical 
Theology to the United Secession Church, 

** Mr. Gillespie’s ability as a close reasoner is well known,” 
ev, Marcus Dops, Author of the work ‘On 
the Incarnation of the Eternal Word.’ 








* Gillespie's Necessary Existence’ is referred to in the 7th, or last, 
Edition of the Excyetorepia Brirannica, as a work of authority 
on the subject to which it relates. The Article wherein the refer- 
ence occurs is the performance of the Rev. W. L. ALexanyper, A.M., 
of the Independent Church, Argyle-square, Edinburgh. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION 
LIFE of SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 


Uniform with the Wavertey Nove s, now in progress. 
16 Weekly Numbers, and 4 Monthly Parts have appeared. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 
172_Weekly Numbers, and 43 Monthly Parts have appeared. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
e ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 


78 Parts, and 7 Volumes have a ~~ with 73 Steel and above 
1200 Wood Hlustrations. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


48 Volumes, Edition 1s29—1s: 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
25 Volumes, Edition 1si1—1843. 
SCOTI’S POETRY, 
SCOTT’S PROSE WRITINGS, 
28 Vols., and 3 Vols. 


SCOTT’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 


5 Vols, and t Vol. 


TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 


3 Vols., 2 Vols.. and 1 Vol. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
10 Vols. and 1 Vol. 
Besides Volumes or Parts to make up Sets of these various 
Editions. 





THE COOK’S ORACLE, 


New Edition, cloth lettered. 


MRS. DALGAIRNS’ COOKERY, 


New Edition, cloth lettered. 
B. Cape, Edinburgh ; Movistoy & Stonemay, London. 





This day is published, price 1s. ne 
ZDUCATION of the MIDDLE CLASSES: 
4 a Letter to the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart. &c. &c., 

with Suggestions for Remedying, by means of Legislative Inter- 
ference, the Evils arising from the General Incompetency of School- 
masters engaged therein. ; 

J, Hatchard & Son, Piccadilly. 





FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR PRIVATE TUITION, 
In 8vo., price 12s, in cloth, the Ninth Edition of 


GUIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 


especially devised for Persons who wish to study the Ele- | The Declension and Conjugation are given, and also the Prony, 


ments of that Language without the assistance of a Teacher. 
By J. J. P. LE ETHON., 


London: Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row. 


we : 4 —=—= 

Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d, 
BOKHARA VICTIMg 
Dedicated to the Queen. = 

By CAPTAIN GROVER, F.R.S. 

Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 

NEW GERMAN DICTIONARY, 
This day is publish -d, small #vo. bound in cloth and lettered, s, 
ILACK’S COMPLETE GERMAN qj 
) ENGLISH DICTIONARY, for Beginners. Eiited | 
F. W. THIEME, M.A. In which all Irregular Words ip both 
Languages are arranged alphabetically, and also under the Ro: 


THE 





| ciation, Composition, and Construction, with other peculiarities 


| which render this the m 


A Key to the Exercises of the above Work, by | 


means of which any quire 


rson of amature understanding may 1 
va asifa 


nch Language ct 

itting by his si y super- 

may teach it to others. Directions are given 

its not accustomed to teach languages, who 

r children, with the assistance of this book, 

how they must proceed. Price ss. 


THE YOUNG 
Tu i2mo. price és, cloth,a New Edition of P 

A GRANDMOTHER’S ADVICE to YOUNG 
4 MOTILERS, on the Physical Education of Children. 

By M. J. late COUNTESS of MOUNTCASHELL, 
London: Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row. 

*x* “ This book is the production of many years’ experience and 
much reflection ; and the Author trusts that it will be of use to 
the or whom it is designed —the anxious mother, the attentive 
governess, and the careful nurse.”"— Preface. 


x In 12mo, price cloth ette 
( ‘UIDE " 


MOTHER. 





I 5a. cl lettered, 
TO THE CONSERVATORY ; 
being a concise Treatise on the Management of the Hothouse 

and Greenhouse ; the forcing of Bulbs, Shrubs, &c. ; and the best 
mode of keeping a succession of bloom through every month of the 
year ; exemplified in a select List of the most admirable Plants of 
the present day, under the arrangements both of Jussieu and 
Linnwus — ineluding their native country, propagation, and the 
svil adapted to each. 

By RICHARD BAINBRIDGE, 

Flower Gardener to Lord Wenlock. 

*y* The peculiar ¢ eristic of this work is the means of 
obtaining a constant and large supply of flowers. It includes a 
very extensive List of Orchidacex, with their cultivation. 

London: Robert Baldwin Paternoster-row. 


} and comprising brief Menwirs of Daniee De Lisur 


which can be had ¢ 


st valuable Dictionary hitherto publis 
Alexander Black, Foreign Bookseller to the Queen, © W ‘line 
ton-street North, Strand. 2 i ‘ 
Just published, price 6s. cloth lettered, 
(THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE ¢ 
MAJOR-GENERAL SIR ISAAC BROCK, KB. Tater. 
spersed with Notices of the celebrated Indian Chief, Teevysg, 
4 Brock, Es, 

Turrer, R.N., and CoLoxen W. De v 


AEUTENANT 
Turren. 

Edited by his Nephew, FERDINAND BROCK TUPPER, Fs 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and H. Redstone, ser 

On April 23, inffeolscap, price 6s, cloth, pu 

T Hk PRINCIPLES of PRACTICAL 

GARD ING, By GEORGE W. JOHNSON, Esq, Author 

of * History of English Gardening, * The Gardener's Almanack, § 

.one : Robert Baldwin, Paternoster-row, 

*,* The author's object in this work is to make the gardener y 
quainted with the principles on which his practice is founded 
This has been his labour for the last twenty years ; but he now 
gives the results of his researches and experiments in a collected 
and orderly form: thus aiming to advance pleut cultivation froy 
mere empiricism to the class of rational sciences. _ 

Just ready, Part L1., price 2s. 6d. large 8vo. sewed, 
‘EIJER’S HISTORY of the SWEDES 

KN franslated from the Swedish of ERIC GUSTAVE GEIJER, 
Hlistoriographer Royal of Sweden, and Professor of History in the 
University of Upsala ; with Notes, &e. By J. H. TURNER, M4 

This Vork is printed uniform w ith, and forms a portion of 

Whittaker’s Popular Library of Modern ani 
Standard Authors, an Explanatory and Critical Prospectus of 
atis, by application to any Bookseller, 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 








In the Press, in 3 vols. post &vo. 


SYBIL. BY B. DISRAELI, MP. 
AUTHOR OF ‘CONINGSBY,’ 


** The Commonalty murmured, and said there never were so many Gentlemen, and so little gentleness."—Bishop Latimer, 


Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 





MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS—-NOW READY. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


SELF. BY 


THE AUTHOR OF 


* CECIL, 


* Put gall in thy ink, though thou write with a goose quill.”—Shakspeare. 


EUGENE 


If, 


SUES 


Or, THE COURT CONSPIRATOR: an Histortcal RoMANCcE. 


DE ROHAN; 


3 vols, 


“This work is perhaps the best of Eugéne Sue’s productions. There is no class of readers, even the highest and most 
cultivated, who may not derive both amusement and instruction from it as an illustration of historical truth ; while, 0 
the other hand, its vivid painting, its wild and exciting incidents, the vigour and verisimilitude of its delineations of human 
character, and the rapid movement and bold simplicity of its style, give it a peculiar charm for those who seek, in works 
of this nature, the mere excitement of the moment.”—Court Journal. 


Ill. 


MAIDS OF 


A TALE OF TILE COURT OF GEORGE I. 


HONOUR: 


3 yols. 


** Besides the celebrated beauties who give a title to the work, the author introduces us to their most distinguishe! 
female contemporaries. Among them we find the stately old Duchess of Marlborough, the wife of the Great Duke; the 
humorous trish Duchess of Bolton, of whom so many good stories have been told; the fascinating Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, whose name and writings must be familiar to every reader, and the equally charming Mrs. Howard, who re 


commends herself so strongly to us in the Suffolk correspondence. 


Then we have the Hanoverian King, his hopeful 30, 


the Prince of Wales, and that amiable blue stocking, the Princess Caroline, so famous in history as the consort of Georg? 
IL—the celebrated Earl of Chesterfield—the ultra exquisite Lord John Hervey (the Lord Fanny of Pope's satire}—the 
heroic madcap the Earl of Peterborough—those gay Lotharios, the Dukes of Wharton, Kingston, Somerset, and Bucking 
ham—Colonel, afterwards Duke, of Argyle—and the King’s ministers, Sir Robert Walpole, Townsend, and Stanhope- 


together with Viscount Bolingbroke and Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester. 


At Court we are taken to the levée, to the 


state balls, to the King’s musical parties, to his Majesty’s curious interviews with his foreign favourites, to the King’s 
cabinet, to the private apartments of the Prince and Princess of Wales, and to behold various other glimpses of palace 


life at St. James’s, Leicester Ilouse, and Hampton Court. 


abductions, duels, conferences, and confidences in which the Maids of Honour are concerned, and are thus 


Moreover, we are present at all the assignations, elopements, 


enabled 10 


enjoy as varied a dish of gallantry, sentiment, and humour, as ever was presented to the reader in the shape of three 


volumes.”—New Monthly Magazine. 


IV. | 
Vou. III. of M. THIERS’ HISTORY of | 


the CONSULATE and EMPIRE. 
of the French Revolution.’ The only authorized English 
Edition. Translated by D. FORBES CAMPBELL, Esq, 
with the sanction and approval of the Author. 8vo. 5s. 
Either Volume may be had separately. 


A Sequel to his ‘ History 


v. 
PENINSULAR SKETCHES. By Actors 


on the Scene. Edited by W. H. MAXWELL, Esq., Author 
of ‘Stories of Waterloo,’ &c. 2 vols. small 8yo. 21s. bound. 


! 





VI. 

THE CRESCENT and the CROSS; 9, 
Romance and Realities of Eastern Travel. By ELIOT B 
G. WARBURTON, Esq. Sgcoyp Epitiox, in 2 vols. small 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations. (Immediatel.) 


VII. 

THE HISTORY of MARGARET CATCH- 
POLE, a SUFFOLK GIRL. New Edition, in 2 vols with 
Illustrations. (Just ready.) 


Henry Cotsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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On the Ist of May (to be completed in Eight Monthly Parts, price 5s, each), Part L, 8vo., of 


THE ILLUMINATED AND ILLUSTRATED 
PRAYER-BOOK. 


With nearly 1000 Illuminations, Ornamental Borders, Initials, Vignettes, and numerous Historical Illustrations from the 
as Old Masters. 


N° 912") 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price ll. 11s. 6d. 
A NEW NOVEL, BY G, P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 
ENTITLED 


THE SMUGGLER. 


London: Smitu, ELtper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





VIEWS IN NEW ZEALAND. _ 


Just published, in Imperial Folio, price 3/. 3s. 





A series of Large Panoramic Views of the henge F and most interesting Districts of NEW ZEALAND, with beau- 
tifully coloured Drawings of Plants, and Portraits of Native Chiefs in their characteristic Costumes, &c. &c. 

The whole executed in the first style of Lithography, from Original Paintings and Drawings taken on the spot, and 
forming ILLUsTRaTIONS TO Ma. E. JERNINGHAM WAKEFIELD's WORK, ENTITLED 


‘ - — . 
ADVENTURE IN NEW ZEALAND.’ 
A few Copies beautifully coloured after the original Drawings, price 41. lds. 6d. 


London: Smitu, Erper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





This day, price 4s. 6d. neat cloth, 


THE TREE ROSE. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS for its FORMATION and CULTURE, Illustrated with numerous Woodcuts. 
Reprinted from THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, with additional matter by the Author and others. 


London: 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden. 





COMPLETION OF THE ENCYCLOPZDIA METROPOLITANA. 
Now ready, price One Guinea, PART LIX. of the 


ENCYCLOPAIDIA METROPOLITANA, 


CONTAINING 
THE INDEX, PREFACE, &c. 


+,# SUBSCRIBERS and BooKSELLERS are requested to perfect their sets without delay, as the Proprietors cannot undertake 
to supply either odd Parts or odd VoLuMES APTER JULY next. 

London: Printed for B. FELLOWES; F. & J. RIVINGTON ; DUNCAN & MALCOLM; SUTTABY & CO.; E. HODG- 
SON; J. DOWDING; G. LAWFORD; J. M. RICHARDSON; J. BOHN; T. ALLMAN; J. BAIN; 8. HODGSON; F. ¢. 
WESTLEY; L. A. LEWIS; and H. WASHBOURNE;; also J. H. PARKER, and T. LAYCOCK, Oxford; and J, & J.J. 
DEIGHTON, Cambridge ; 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA METROPOLITANA, 
Complete in 25 Vols., with General Index. 


MESSRS. HERING and REMINGTON, of 137, Recent Srreet, have the honour to announce 
the completion of the Engraving of 


THE FIRST REFORMERS PRESENTING THEIR FAMOUS 
PROTEST. AT THE DIET OF SPIRES, 
ON 19th APRIL, 1529, 


WHICH GAVE RISE TO THE NAME OF PROTESTANT: 
FROM A MAGNIFICENT PICTURE BY GEORGE CATTERMOLE, ESQ. 





The Picture presents authentic Portraits of 

LUTHER, MELANCTHON, THE ELECTOR OF SAXONY, AND THE OTHER GREAT LEADERS OF THE 
REFORMATION, 

TAKEN FROM ALBERT DURER, TITIAN, HOLBEIN, LUCAS CRANACH, 


ENGRAVED BY WILLIAM WALKER. 


™ = may be desirable in this connexion to advert to the interesting fact, that Her Most Gracious Majesty QUEEN VicToRia 
bs 7 side of her Illustrious mother, H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent), H.R.H. Prince Albert, the Dowager Queen Adelaide, 
fon & King of Belgium, are lineally descended from Joux CoxsraNce, that Elector of Saxony who forms the principal 
=a in the central group, and who was the Prince who first signed this Protest. Nor is it less remarkable that Gores ILL. 
iath escended from Ernest THE ConrEssoR, one of the above Dukes of Brunswick Lunenburg, then present, as introduced 
€ same group of the Picture. 


ETC. 


SIZE, WITHOUT MARGIN, 32 INCHES BY 22}. 


PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS: 


ArtTis?’s Proors, 15/. 15s.——First Proors, Berorg Letrers, oN InpIa PapEr, 
PROOFS WITH THE TITLE, ON INDIA PAPER, gl. #s.——Print Iupressions, 51. 5s. 


Each Class of Impressions to be delivered successively. 
with Key Plate, may be had, postage free, on application to the Publishers. 


104. 10s. 


A Prospectvs, 


Hering & REMINeTON, 137, Regent-street. 





| those sa 





Just published, i in feap. 8vo. price 6s. 
I OME SERMONS. _ Designed especially for 
the Use of Families, at Morning pe Evening Devotion. 
By the Rev. ALFRED WILLIAY i. Alternate een al 
Preacher at Berkeley and Quebec Chapels} Afternoon Lecturer 
at St. Pancras Church, &e. 
The volume contains Sixty Sermons, each Sermon occupying six 
minutes rea 
“This volume will supply a want that will now cease to be felt.” 
-C hurch and State Gazette. 
* A valuable portion of family worship.”—Literary Gazette. 
“ The discourses are plain, practical, and short, and well adapted 
for their purpose.”—John Bull. 
ye would wish to see such a volume introduced into every 
household.” —Atlas. 
“Upon subjects the most important to every class of Christians.” 
—Literary Register. 
Bowdery & Kerby, 1%, Oxford-street ; 


saneEe's MAGNETICAL ee 
t published, dto, 42s, clot 
( BSERV 


and all Booksellers. 





coL, 


\‘T TONS made at the Mt AGNETICAL 
and METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY at TORONTO 
in CANADA, Printed by order of Her Majesty's Government, 
a the supe rintendence of Lieut.-Col. EDW. SABINE, of the 
Royal Artillery. 1840, 1841, 1842. 
cently published, 
- LIEUT. - COL. SABINE’S OBSERVA- 
mos on DAYS of UNUSUAL MAGNE TIC DISTURBANCE, 
Part 1, lus. 6d 


2. SIR HENRY DELA BECHE'’S REPORT 
on ee aay of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST 


8. CAPTAIN PORTLOCK’S REPORT on 
the GEOLOGY of the COUNTY of LONDONDERRY, and of 
Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh. 2s. 


4. PROFESSOR PHTLLIPS’S FIGURES and 
DESCRIPTIONS of the PAL.BOZOIC FOSSILS of CORN- 
WALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. oe 


London: published for Her Majesty's Stationery Office 
by Mesars. Longwie 
PARKHURST'S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON, 
BY R. J. ROSE, B.D... AND DR. See Pr ,* COLLEGE. 
In} large volume medium 8vo..1 s. cloth lettered, 
GREEK and ENGL iSH Lh XICON to the 
4 NEW TESTAMENT; in which the words and phrases in 
cred books are distinctly expleined; and the meanings 
assigned to each, authorized by References to Passages of Scripture, 
and confirmed by Citations from the Old Testament, and from the 
Greek Writers. “With a P a and Easy Greek G.ianmar, adapted 
to the use of Learners, and others who understand no other language 
than English. By JOBS ? ARKHURST, M.A.; with the more 
valuable parts of the Works of some later Writers, added by the 
late HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D. A New Edition, carefully re- 
vised, with the addition of Points to the Hebrew,and an Appendix 
of Proper Names to the New Testa ment, by J. R. MAJOR, D.D., 
King’s College, London. 
ondon : Longms an & Co.; T. Cadell ; Hamilton, Adams & Co, : 
Simpkin, Ms arshall & Co.: I 
6 Co; Yashbourne ; Houls ton 


Ww hittal ker & ¢ J. Duncan ; 
Rivington ; J. Dov wding 
& Stoneman ; E. Hodgson ens & No rte ms Souter & Law; H. 
Bickers ; / m edge; G. B and J, & J. J. Deighton, T. Ste- 
venson, and J. Hall, ¢ mbridg ze and iJ. il. Parker, Oxford, 

On the 3%th April will be pub’ lishes d, p rice v 
NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 
4 To be continued Quarterly. 

Ce 


. Eus? be Salverte « m the Occult Sei nce 
Biblical Literature in Scotland. 
il Writings of Charles Dicke 
1V. The Improvement of Land as an [Investment for Capital. 
V. Gilly’s v igilautius and his Times 
VL. Prince Poliguac and the French Carlists 
VIL. Schiller. 
I. Popery aud Tractarianisn 
IX. Albert Lunel, or the Chateau of Languedoc 
Prospects of the Country 
E dinb urgh: W. P. Kennedy. London : 
Dublin: W. Curry, jun. & Co. 
NEW WEEKLY PERIODICAL, 
roy trl -. , ° 
[EL STRATED FAMILY JOURNAL, Price 
2¢., with Engr avings from Original Desiens, by J. W. Archer, 
J. Franklin, J. Gilbert, .!. Leech, Kenny Meadows, W. B. Scott, &e. 
Original Papers by he. first authors of the day 
Engravings under the superintendence of W , Linte 
Contents: Original Essay, Romance, Travel, Posten hhevtows, and 
Selections from the best authors. 
Part 1. is now ready, containing 80 Pages « 
an Hluminated Wrapper. Price ld. 
rt IL. will be ready ¥ with the Magazines for May. 
Sherwood & C . Paternoster-row ; J. Clayton, 320, Strand ; 
every Bookseller and News-agent thronghout the kingdom. 


GREAT NOVELTY 
1 HE 


V 


Hamilton, Adams & Co. 





and 50 Engravings, in 


and of 





IN ej AL LITERATURE, 


ithe first « ext, 
ILLU MINATE D MAGAZINE 
W ithout extra charge, 


BE _ISSUET 
A BOUND y OLU ME, 

The issuing of a Magazine in bound volumes monthly, will re- 
move the great objection to periodical public as when sent out 
in paper covers. They are always unsightly, a requs utly lost by 
being scattered about, and give an appearan carelessness and 
neglect to the drawing-room, or library table, where neatness and 
elegance of arrangement are so desirable. 

The plan on which the New Series of the ILLUMINATED 
MAGAZINE will be issued will obviate these objections; it will 
furnish every month, to the book case or library, 

ANDSOME Bot ND VOLU hte 
CE ONE SHILLING A 
in small 8vo., which will be enric hed with “ti ae be st Artistic and 
Litrxary talent of the day. 

VOLUME LV. of the OL D SERIES, containing the last Six 
Months’ P arts, is Now Ready, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt. 
Price lis. Sets may be perfected, and Covers to bind vols. had at 
the Office, and of all Booksellers, 

e, No. 1, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London. 


OE MILLER THE YOUNGER, with ‘the aid 
of splendid Dlustrations, on the 26th of this month, will crack 
Jokes with the Community, and hold up the MIRROR of MODERN 
MIRTH for the refection of all classes ot -oviety, recording the 
“PROLIC AND ‘ ) FUN POR ALL THE WORLD,” and 
appointing himself t a reial Traveller in Laughter for the great 
firm of mankind—getting up the steam for those who travel ry 
steam, and oe ~~ that there shall be p'enty of rail-lery for 
those whe ail. He wilialso fulfil the o os of REGISTER- 
BRAY o the ANECDOTES of the NINETE DENTH CEN 
Te RY. ; STRONG, although he comes out WEEKLY; and, notwith- 
standing that he is as curapas THREE-H ‘VL FP ENCE, hoping to 
prove himself “the dearest friend the Public ever had.” 
Office, 1, Crane-court, Fleet-street, and all Booksellers. 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OP » x 
MRS. BRAY’S NOVELS, NEW BOOKS 


In Ten Monthly ‘Vetus, uniform with ‘ Taz STANDARD 
NOVELS,’ 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH, IN CLOTIL. 





Z,UMPTS LATIN GRAMMAR, 


with numerous Additions and Corrections by the 
Author. Translated and adapted for English Students 


On the Ist of May will be published, feap. 8vo. 
(to be continued Monthly), 


With Vignette, and Portrait of the Author after W. Patten, by Dr. Scumitz, with the co-operation of Professor 
Zune. Byo. lis. (Oa Monday neat. 

THE WHITE HOODS: 
An Wistorical Romance. 2. Mr. Welsford On the Origin and 
Ramitications of the English Language. Preceded by 
BEING THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE an Investigation into the Primitive Seats, Early Migra- 


tions. and Final Settlements of the Nations of Ancient 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES OF and Modern Europe. 8vo. 10s. Gu. { Ready. 
MRS. BRAY, 3. Recent Improvements in Arts, Manu- 


REVISED AND CORRECTED, factures, and Mines. Being the 2nd Edition, with 


“ hace itten by Hersel/. additional Appendix, of Dr. Ure’s Supplement to the 
RSE CE SHE Ap 3rd Edition of his ‘ Dictionary.” 8vo. Woodeuts, 14s. 


| 


Each Volume to contain an entire Work, { Ready. 
As originally published in Three Volumes, - > = 

; + Thay . ‘mM. , ATO? 

Illustrated with an Engraved Vignette Title and Frontis- . Ric hard HT. ‘ A i — DY. Su ARON 

piece, from Designs and Sketches by the late Thomas URNER, Bsc. FS. A. 6 ASL. cap. "istwad 


Sroruarp, R.A., C. A. SrorHarp, F.S.A., Henry Wankken, 
Esq., &e. &e. tS ‘ . —— . 
5. The Rev. J. D'A. Sirr’s Memoir of 


the Hon. and Most Rev. Power Le Poer Trench, last 





Order of Publication. Archbishop of Tuam, yo. Portvait, 2ls. (This day, | 
May 1—THE WHITE HOODS, 7 5 . —— “ 
Jus 1—DE FOIX. ; G. A Review of the Principal Facts 
Jury 1—THE PROTESTANT. connected with the recent State Prosecutions in Ire- 
Ave. 1—FITZ OF FITZFORD. land. By a Baraister. Byo. 12s. (This day. 
Sert. |—THE TALBA. | 
Ges. 1 WARES. 7. A New System of Architecture, | 
Nov. 1—TRELAW NEY. founded on the Forms of Nature. Py Wittiam Vosr 
Dec. 1—TRIALS OF THE HEART. Pickett. vo. 7s. Gl. " [ Ready. 
Jax. 1—HENRY DE POMEROY. : . 
Fes. 1—COURTENAY OF WALREDDON. ° 2 e,e 

8. The Literature of Political Economy: | 


a Classified Catalogue of Select Publications in the | 
iffere op! nts at Science. by J. RR.) 
**« Mrs. Bray has an ardent love of local tradition, and she eel = og 4 lg wines (Pabitahed. | 

has met with no lack of it in the land of her adoption—the ~~ e 

West of England. That there is a most marked afiinity | 

between the genius of the great Magician of the North and | O Mrs ] oudon’s I ady’s Country Com- | 

this Sibyl of the West is evident, since even foreigners have | “* *"" "°°" “4 piPonpsctces, eeibticn ae a 

noticed it. For, in one of the translations of her novels and panion ; or, How to Enjoy a Country Life rationally. | 

romances (and the whole, in Germany alone, have been Peap. 8vo, Mustrations, 7s. Gf. (Keady. 
three times translated by — learned professors), me) 

Bray was designated as the ‘female Walter Scott’ in the aa r od, “ 

connneenens of the series to the German public.” 10. The Rev. J. J. W. Jervis’s F ive | 

Atheneum, Ltiseourses on Subjects contained in the Book of | 

Genesis. Post Bvo. 7s. GL [This day. | 





“The progress of Mrs. Bray to that rank in literature to | 
which her talents and perseverance yon me will be | 
found to have been marked throughout in different stages Tha s 1 ae ee a ae | 
in our volumes. When we said, in a former review, that 11. The Rey. C. Forster . Histor ical | 
we scarcely knew any one so well qualified to fill up the Geography of Arabia; or, the Patriarchal Evidences | 
vacuuia left by the death of Sir Walter Scott, in the line of of Kevealed Religion. 2 vuls. tvo. Maps, 30s. 
historical romance, as Mrs. Bray, we uttered no hasty or (Published. 
vain — In every fresh production she has risen 
beyond her former. If her genius could scatter the bright ‘ ‘ , PM TBiitanne's Sawn ‘i 
cane of tmagunation over thal comes, how much ware) -2 L@dy Charics Fitzroy's Scriptural 
forcibly must they be developed when she paints from Conversations between Charles and his Mother. Feap. 
vature, from existing local traditions and manners, from Bvo. 4%. OL { Ready. 
seenes which have been presented actually to her eye. 












feeling, whether in poetry, painting, or descriptive writing, ’ . > Tre ae 
constitutes its excellence ; sound sense and moral principle, 13. Dunlop 5 History of Fiction. A 
its utility. In all these points it will be no difficult matte New Edition. Complete in One Volume. Medium 
to establish Mrs. Bray’s claims. Whoever has read her Uvo. ls. (This day. 
*White Hoods’ and ‘De Foix’ might imagine she could ; 
only shine in the tales of our chronicles, in bringing into 
* i *hars pa * is " ‘let: ‘ . — ‘ . ’ 
se tack? Vaan colt Toe eek | te Camille De Cavour’s Pamphlet— 
"itz z-bord, a si, a awney, oule . - aki . eee eee TTT . . c 
induce one to think that her forte lay in the legends of Me er He a? pg Sa , sg a 
family lore and provincial superstitions ; while her travels i — of Ire - ,’ translate yn —~ re- 
in Brittany, and her descriptions of the borders of the and, Sve. 28. Gd, (This day. 
Tamar and the Tavy, might lead to the conclusion that she 
was more at heme in luca! subjects, among the Celtic monu- & . tsa T'pantiec _k , 
iments of Carnac and the mountain temples of Dartmoor. 15. De Burtin is i re atise on the Know 6 
No subject, therefore, comes amiss to the author, who pos- ledge necessary to Amateurs of Pictures. From the 
sesses Versatility of talents. We have in former notices of French, by Ropext Waite, Esq. 8vo. Plates, 12s. 
Mrs. Bray's numerous productions observed that one of her | Newt week, 
good points, in common with Swift, De Foe, Cervantes, &e. | ~ 
is what the French term vraisemblance ; an expression which Re ine ‘actella’s 1ectori: ° . 
we suppose we must adopt, as we find none in our language 16. Miss C ostello 6 Pictor ial : Tour is 
so well adapted to express, in a single word, the power of «the Falls, Lakes, and Mountains of North Wales. 
placing ideal circumstances in so natural a light that they Square tyo. profusely Mlustrated, 4s. (On May 8. 
uppear to be truths. What is the secret? ‘The incidents 


are devised, but the colouring by which they are inade ap- ld wail 8) ° ° ’ i 
parent is from nature. This Mrs. Bray herself avows in the 1 (. Budge S I ractical Miner Ss Guide. 
introduction to the volumes before us. The depth of the A New Edition, corrected throughout and greatly 
occasional reflections shows her to be no common-place improved. 8vo. Portrait, 12s. (Ready. 
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REVIEWS 


Letters, Instructions, and Memoirs, of Mary 
Queen of Scots. Published from the Originals 
and Manuscripts in the principal Archives of 
Europe. By Prince Alexander Labanoff. 
7 vols. Dolman. 

Prince Labanoff has devoted fourteen years to 

the collection of the letters written by Mary 

Queen of Scots, the state-papers that illustrate 

her history, and the confidential communications 

of ambassadors which exhibit the appreciation 
of her character. In his seven volumes there 
are seven hundred and thirty-six letters and 
memorials which emanated from Mary herself, 
and four hundred of these were hitherto un- 
edited and unknown; taking this additional 
store in connexion with the letters of the 
French ambassadors, which have been but par- 
tially consulted by historians, and the de- 
spatches of the Florentine envoy now for the 
first time made public, we find ourselves in pos- 
session of a mass of new evidence which mate- 
rially modifies the conclusions drawn by those 
historians to whom these sources of informa- 
tion were unknown. Under such circumstances 
we think that we shall best discharge our duty, 
by making fresh inquisition into some of the 
various and complicated charges made against 
the unfortunate Queen of Scotland; acting not 
as advocates seeking a new trial, but as an 
original court of inquest, from which all reference 
to former trials is excluded. Before entering 
on this task, we must in justice say that we 
have never seen a mass of historical documents 
more faithfully edited, lucidly arranged, and 
impartially illustrated, than the collection before 
us; Prince Labanoff’s integrity is equal to his 
zeal; he has ever kept in view the principle of 
giving “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth ;”” he has reserved for a separate 

—— his own views of the evidence he 

as collected, and he nowhere allows the con- 
clusions which he has formed to influence either 
his statements or his comments. 

It is important to bear in mind that the con- 
test between Mary and Elizabeth was from 
beginning to end identical with the struggle 
between the Catholic and Protestant religions in 
Britain ; every Catholic regarded Elizabeth as 
illegitimate, and therefore as a usurper; every 
Protestant feared that the success of Mary Stuart 
would lead to the renewal of the horrors ascribed 
toMary Tudor. The fears with which the re- 
formed party in England and Scotland regarded 
Mary Stuart may have been exaggerated, but 
assuredly they were not without foundation ; 
the blood of the Guises, the most sanguinary 
higots of their age, flowed in her veins, and be- 
fore she had attained her sixth year she had 
been placed under the charge of her maternal 
uncles, In France she was regarded as the 
chief agent and support of the Guise faction, 
and as such was an object of jealousy and suspi- 
cion, not only to the Huguenots, but to Cathe- 
tine de Medicis and her younger sons, who 
envied the abilities, hated the popularity, and 
feared the ambition of the princes of Lorraine. 
Mary de Guise, the queen dowager of Scotland, 
was anxious that her daughter should contribute 
to the elevation of her family, and the first letter 
of Mary Stuart, written before she was eight 
on old, shows that she had been trained in 

abits of implicit obedience to her mother. In 

er ninth year she had begun to take an active 

Part in political intrigues ; we find her writing 

to her mother— 

“Ihave shown the letters you were pleased to 
wnte tome to my uncle M. de Guise, thinking that 
tuch would he your desire; but in consequence of 


what you said I would not have shown them had I 
not feared that I could not disentangle his affairs 
without his aid.... I should have written to you in 
cipher, had not my secretary declared that such a 
precaution was unnecessary. I am writing also to my 
bastard brother (Murray) according to the advice of 
my uncle M. de Guise; the said letters will be open, 
so that they may be forwarded to him according to 
your pleasure.” 

Though this letter is an autograph, it would 
be absurd to suppose that it was the composition 
of a young girl; it was probably dictated by the 
Guises, and we have quoted it for the purpose of 
showing at what an early age Mary Stuart was 
made the agent of a faction. We find also a long 
letter of about the same date from the Cardinal 
of Lorraine to the Queen Dowager of Scotland, 
urging her to maintain her maternal influence 
over her daughter, and not to allow her to be- 
come dependent on the Queen of France. On 
her marriage with the Dauphin, Mary, in direct 
opposition to the Scottish parliament, stipulated 
with Henry IL., that in case of her death without 
issue, her kingdom of Scotland and her claims 
to the kingdom of England should devolve to 
Henry and his successors; she also assigned 
Scotland to the French King, and all its revenues 
as a security for the money advanced to support 
her mother’s authority, and added a protestation 
against any renunciation of these acts which she 
might subsequently be compelled to make. ‘These 
documents were completed at a time when Eng- 
land was at war with France, and when the 
declining health of Mary Tudor showed that the 
question of succession to the English throne 
must scon be raised. There is, however, no 
evidence of any design formed to contest the 
succession of Elizabeth; she became queen of 
England in November 1558, and on the 2nd of 
April following her title was recognized by the 
Kings of France and Spain, and by the Queen 
and Queen Dowager of Scotland in the treaties 
of general pacification concluded at Cateau Cam- 
bresis. It is of importance to establish the fact 
that Scotland was included in the treaty of 
Cateau Cambresis, for this sufficiently ansiien 
the reasons why Francis and Mary refused to 
recognize the subsequent treaty of Edinburgh. 
On the 21st of April 1559, Mary wrote to 
Elizabeth :— 

* Most high and excellent princess, our dear and 
well beloved sister and cousin. We have learned with 
great pleasure by the return of the deputies of our 
dear and honoured father the king, that they have 
agreed with your plenipotentiaries touching the peace, 
amity, and reconciliation, which we desired to have 
established ; and which has been concluded between 
us, our kingdoms and subjects, as well as with those 
of our royal father. This will lead to the common 
good of the three kingdoms (England, Scotland, and 
France), and will secure their repose and tranquillity, 
and the peace of those whom God has vouchsafed to 
place under our government ; it will also establish 
so good and kindly an intelligence between ourselves 
personally, that we shall enjoy perpetual satisfaction. 
Anil in order to perform on our part what has been 
stipulated by our said deputies, we send you by the 
Sieur de Ledington (Lethington), the bearer of this 
letter, our ratification of the treaty which has been 
concluded ; having charged him to receive yours, 
which you will please to deliver him, with permission 
to pass into Scotland, to carry it to our dear and well- 
beloved mother the queen regent, that she may take 
order for the accomplishment and execution of all 
that has been stipulated on our behalf, as we hope 
and trust will also be done on your side.” 

Mr. Wright has suppressed all mention of 
this important fact in his recent work on Queen 
Elizabeth and her Times, and he justifies Eliza- 
| beth’s jealousy of Mary by the refusal of the 
| latter to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, which 
was concluded between the English queen and 
the Scottish lords on the 6th of July 1660. Now 








| Sadler's State Papers prove that the revolt of the 


lords of the congregation subsequent to the treat 
of Cateazu Cambresis was maintained by En lish 
gold, and consequently that when Elizabeth 
treated with these lords after they had seized 
the regency, she negotiated not with the right- 
ful sovereign of Scotland, but with insurgents 
who were indebted to her for their success. 
There is also evidence that she aimed at obtain- 
ing the kingdom of Scotland from the insurgent 
nobles, without regard to the rights of Mary. 
In the beginning of the quarrel between the 
queens of England and Scotland, the provoca- 
tion was not given by Mary, as Mr. Wright 
insinuates ; for the first act of hostility was the 
breach of the treaty of Cateau Cambresis. In 
Mr. Wright's own collection we find a letter 
from Sir Nicholas Throgmorton which fully 
explains the reason why Francis and Mary were 
reluctant to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh :— 

© To the demand of the French King and Queen's 
ratification of the treaty, answer was made him (the 
English ambassador) ‘that for as moche as the 
Scottes had in no parte performed that that belonged 
to goode subjectes, but had assembled themselves 
upon their owne authoritic, without consente of the 
king and quene their soveraignes, the same treaty 
ought not to be regarded, and therefore they wold 
not ratifye it.’” 

Francis II. had become King of France 
July 10th, 1559, by the sudden death of his 
father, and the letter from which we have quoted 
was written about twelve months afterwards. 
The question at issue was not whether there 
should be amity between Mary and Elizabeth, 
but whether the peace should be based on the 
legitimate treaty of Cateau Cambresis, or on 
the very irregular treaty of Edinburgh. On the 
5th of December, 1560, Francis II. died, his 
mother Catherine de Medicis seized on the 
regency, and, impatient to take vengeance on 
the Guises, banished them from the court. 
Mary shared in the disgrace of her uncles, and 
became therefore impatient to return to her 
kingdom. This determination gave some alarm 
to Elizabeth and her counsellors. On the 30th 
of June, 1561, Cecil wrote to Randolph :— 

“Ye see our opinion here is that it shall doe ° 
much hurt in Scotland if the Quene should come 
thither before thyngs be better established. To stay 
her is no better waye than that she and her friends 
in France maye fynd lack of conformytie there to 
the end purposed by her, which is to subvert the 
course of religion, and to withdraw the good will or 
hers hytherward ; whether it be rightly judged of here 
or no I know not.” 

Elizabeth refused to allow Mary to pass 
through England on her return to Scotland ; 
she is even accused of intending to intercept her 
on her voyage. There is a passage in one o 
Cecil's letters which seems to hint that such a 
project was formed :— 

“ The Scottish Quene was the 10th of this month 
(August 1561), at Bulloygn, and meaneth to take 
shipping at Callise. Neither those in Scotland nor 
we here doo like her comyng home. The Quene’s 
Majestie hath three ships in the north seas to pre- 
serve the fyshers from pyratts, J thynk they will be 
sorry to see her pass.” 

The pretext that Elizabeth might have justly 
seized Mary on the seas, because of her refusal 
to sign the treaty of Edinburgh, is at once inva- 
lidated, by reference to the treaty of Cateau 
Cambresis ; in fact, the treaty of Edinburgh was 
never ratified because Elizabeth would not con- 
sent to the insertion of a clause recognizing 
Mary as her successor if she died without 
issue. 

Before entering on an examination of the 
circumstances connected with the unfortunate 
marriage between Mary and Darnley, it may 
be necessary to mention that the volume pub- 
lished by Prince Labanoff in 1839 as a spe- 
cimen of this collection was translated by Miss 
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Agnes Strickland, and published by Mr. Colburn | me to consent to marriage, and in choosing a husband 


in 1812. 
express his regret that the faults of his first essay 
have been faithfully preserved by his translator, 
and we too find some reason to lament that the 
solution of the historical questions connected 
with the most important points in Mary’s life 
should have been attempted, and in some degree 
anticipated, on imperfect evidence. Miss Strick- 
land made such good use of the specimen volume 
that we are sorry she did not wait for the com- 
plete collection. 

The letters from Mary to Elizabeth, previous 
to the discussion of the question of the marriage 


Prince Labanoff has taken occasion to | since I could not please all, at least to gratify my 


best subjects, the Catholics, and those of my sur- 


name; I informed Athol, and those who were urging 


me of this affair, that they might sound the wishes of 
others to aid in the project; and my mother-in-law 
and her husband sought upon this that he should 


| come to be established in his honours and estates, 


} 
| 
| 
| 


under colour of which pretence he might treat of his 
son’s marriage. Having succeeded, he came hither 
and began to employ all his friends, and practice 
upon others, but above all on the Earl of Murray, 


| who believing that this would lead to no result, as he 


could break it off when he pleased, at the beginning 


| wished to favour Lennox, under the pretence of this 


with Darnley, are either requests for a grant of | 


assports to Scotchmen passing through Eng- 


perpetrated by Elizabeth’s subjects on Scottish 
merchantmen. We give a curious specimen of 
the latter as illustrative of the manners of the 
age, modernizing the orthography, because 
Mary’s English requires translation fully as 
much as her French. 
** Holyrood, June 2, 1564. 

“Right excellent, right high and mighty princess, 
our dearest sister and cousin, in our most hearty 
manner we commend us unto you. It has been lately 
heavily lamented to us by our subjects William 
Waus, John Martin and William Gordon, merchants 
of our town of Wigton, how in the month of January 
Jast past their ship, whereof William Carmoke was 
master, and William Arnold shippar (supereargo) at 
her returning from Rochelle, was by stress of weather 
driven to land at your haven of Carlingford in Tre- 
land, where, after they waited on the winds by the 


surname, and in the hope of obtaining his aid for the 
ruin of the Hamiltons, whom otherwise he dared not 


bes ae 
and to France, or complaints of acts of violence | attack. 


In the instructions given to Hay, who was 
sent as ambassador to reconcile Elizabeth to the 
match, Mary enjoins him to press upon the 
English queen— 

“That by the space of a whole year or there- 
abouts, by the declaration of master Randolph, her 


| agent in this our realm, we have always understood 


space of twelve days, being ready to depart toward | 


this our realm, and looking for no kind of hostility or 
displeasure from any of your subjects; nevertheless 
O'Neill and Fardarroch Magennis, inhabitants of 
Ireland, accompanied by three or four hundred per- 
sons, or thereby, came to the said haven under silence 
of night, violently and by force entered the ship, reft 
and plundered the wines, iron and merchandize being 


therein, broke her in pieces, and left not the poor | 


mariners so much as their clothing ; as a testimo- 
nial of the constable and baillies of your town of 
Carlingford may more largely testify.” 

These and many similar letters sufficiently 


| 


prove that a treaty was recognized as existing | 


between the two countries, though the treaty of 


Edinburgh remained unratified. In discussing 
Darnley’s marriage our attention is first called 
to the autograph memoir in which Mary justifies 
her consent to such a union. In this she de- 
clares that she would willingly have taken Don 
Carlos, the son of Philip II. of Spain, for her 
husband, but that insuperable objections existed 
against the archduke Charles of Austria pro- 
posed to her by her relations in France. 
then proceeds :— 

* Atterwardsthe countessof Lennox (as always since 
I was first entreated by her) sent to me by letters 
and tokens to select her son, being of the blood-royal 
of England and Scotland, the nearest to me in the 
line of succession, a Stewart by name, who would 
perpetuate a surname ever dear to the Scotch, of the 
same religion as myself, and who would respect me 
proportionally to the honour I had conferred on him. 
Lord Athol and Lord Lindsay supported this recom- 
mendation, together with all the Stewarts and all the 
Catholics, The Protestants proposed the Earl of 
Leicester, who wrote to me and solicited me through 
Randel (Randolph), to whom Murray feigned to pay 


attention, knowing that though his queen had written | 


to me in his favour, it was only for the purpose of 
deceiving me and retarding other suitors. The which 
Leicester himselfcommunicated tome secretly through 
Randolph. * * Murray on the other hand secretly 
endeavoured to have me himself,and feigning great love 


never quitted me, desiring to provide all the offices, | 


strong places and the entire government of the king- 
dom; as my lieutenant general he so strengthened 
himself that he kept me in pupillage, and at length 
proposed to me to yield my crown to him and the 


She | 


| 


} 


| 


| 


j 


and taken it for her meaning, that in case we could 
be content to forbear to deal with the houses of 
France, Spain and Austria in marriage, and join with 
any subject of this whole isle, and specially of Eng- 
land, she would most willingly embrace and allow 
our so doing.”’ 

We could easily multiply quotations to prove 
that Mary was sw Scene by policy rather than 
passion in selecting Darnley for a husband; so 
long as she remained unmarried she was exposed 
to the machinations of her natural brother Mur- 
ray, whose ambition to be ! ng or regent of 
Scotland was notorious, and she hazarded her 
claims to the crown of England so long as she 
remained without issue. The wedding was cele- 
brated on the 29th of July, 1565; Murray and 
Argyle immediately raised the standard of in- 
surrection, and were aided in their rebellion by 
the gold of England. A more active inferven- 
tion was threatened, for we find Mary writing 
to the Lord Warden of the Marches, the Earl of 
Bedford,— 

“ We have received certain advertisement of the 
Lord Hume, and in other ways, that Colwyche, your 
deputy, at an appointed meeting with Sanders Hume, 
of Houton Hall, deputy-warden to the said Lord 
Hume, spoke in plain terms upon your behalf, that 
if the said Lord Hume, or any number of men within 
his charge, should come and serve us against our 
rebels, that then you, with your whole forces, would 
invade the marches with fire and sword.” 

On this subject Mary also wrote to Elizabeth: 

** Edinburgh, Oct. 8th, 1565. 

“Madam, my Sister,—Since by the report not 
only of your minister, but of all those with whom 
you have pleasure to converse, I understand that 
you are unjustly offended against my husband and 
me, and what is worse, that your servants on the 
borders threaten fire and sword against our subjects 
who wish, according to their duty, to assist us against 
the rebels, instead of receiving that aid from you 
which I hoped, and which I protest befcre God I 
would have rendered to you ona similar occasion, 
nevertheless I cannot persuade myself that so dear a 
relative as you would, without consideration of my 
cause, place me on a level with those whom I am 
assured you will find as unfaithful to you as they 
have been to me.” 

Mary triumphed over Murray and his ad- 
herents; they fled to the court of England, but 
the ambassadors of France and Spain having 
strongly protested against the countenance 
afforded to the Scottish rebels, Elizabeth affect- 
ed to disavow Murray and the abbot of Kil- 


| winning; she even induced them to declare that 


she had never in any way sanctioned their in- 
surrection. No one was deceived by this farce, 
and Mary put Elizabeth's sincerity to a severe 
test by furnishing evidence that Randolph, the 


Earl of Argyle, and to remove the Hamiltons, as I | English ambassador, had Sent three thousand 
had done Huntley. It was this which determined | crowns to Murray to aid his rebellion. Mary’s 


| 
| 





- —— ———.. 
statement of the circumstances to her ambas. 
sador, Melville, now first published, is very 
interesting :— 

“ Melville,—It is not unknown to you how, be. 
fore your departing, we had granted our pardon to 
John Johnstown, who coming home, and this same 
day being before us, we inquired of him the cause of 
his departing. He answered, that in the middle of 


| August last, he was sent for by Master Randolph to 


come and speak with him at his lodging, at David 


| Forrester’s, whither he came, and after some decla- 


| specially trust. 


ration made to him by Mr, Randolph, how he was 
my Lord of Murray's servant, and one whom he would 
Master Randolph delivered to him 
three sacks of money sealed, wherein was contained 
(as was said) three thousand crowns, which he, at 
Randolph’s desire, conveyed to St. Andrew’s, and 


| delivered the same to my Lady Murray, receiving her 


receipt for it, which he carried back to Randolph. 
And fearing that the matter might be discovered, he 
(Johnstown) durst not remain, but departed. And 
at the very time that we were receiving this declara. 


| tion, Mr. Randolph happening to be present with 





our council discussing matters relating to the borders, 
we thought it not inconvenient to report to him the 
report made to us, and show him plainly that in 
consideration the Queen, our good sister, his mistress, 
had not only to our dearest brother, the King of 
France, and to his ambassador resident there, but 
also to Monsieur Ramboletz, his late ambassador 
here, and by Randolph to ourselves declared, that 
she had neither aided, nor was willing to aid and 
support our rebels with men, money or otherwise, to 
our displeasure,—which we take to be undoubtedly 
true, and will look for no other at her hands, such 
account do we make of her and her declaration, 
given in that behalf, which we can in no wise mis- 
trust,—yet that he her servant and minister, occupy- 
ing a peaceable charge, contrary to her will and 
meaning, should undertake a thing so prejudicial to 
the peace, we could not but think very strange of it, 
and had right good occasion to be offended with his 
misbehaviour, that within our own realm had com- 
forted them with money to our displeasure, who 
were our rebels, and with whom we had just cause to 
be offended.’’ 

Mary describes at great length the confusion 
into which Randolph was thrown by this un- 
expected charge; he at first denied the fact, 
but the witnesses were produced in his presence, 
and their evidence was irresistible. He had no 
other resource than to declare himself answer- 
able only to his own Queen for his conduct, and 
Mary urges Melville to take advantage of this 
appeal to press the matter on the attention of 
Elizabeth. She adds in a postscript :— 

“ We have written at the same time tojthe French 
ambassador, to whom you must go, and desire him 
to be present when you are making this report; 
which we thought meet to do, because by his pre- 
sence the matter will be esteemed the more weighty.” 

We come now to consider the circumstances 
connected with the murder of Riccio or Rizzio,. 
and the point to which we shall direct attention 
is to determine whether Darnley regarded the 
Secretary as his wife's paramour or as his own 
political rival. All the descriptions we have of 
Rizzio’s person represent him as a man not 
likely to win a lady’s favour, nor is there evi- 
dence to show that Darnley was influenced by 
feelings of jealousy. Prince Labanoff has col- 
lected some new documents, which render the 
proceedings of all parties intelligible, and from 
these we derive the following statement. Mary 
never abandoned the hope of restoring the Ca- 
tholic religion in Britain ; her letters on this sub- 
ject to the Pope, to the Cardinals of Lorraine 
and Granvele, to the King of Spain, and to her 
relatives of the house of Guise, express her 
attachment to the Romish religion in the 
strongest terms, and her resolution to effect its 
restoration. From the documents preserved in 
the Medicean archives at Florence, we fin 
that the Italian princes felt a deep interest in the 
affairs of Scotland, and that Cosmo I. the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, maintained an agent at Edin- 
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burgh, who transmitted regular accounts of the 
transactions at the Scottish court. Riccio was 
by both parties regarded as the agent for the 


Catholic faith, and it was for this reason that | 


his death was sought by the Protestant leaders. 
Darnley joined them be -ause he attributed to 
Riccio’s counsel Mary’s refusal to give him 
the crown matrimonial, and Lennox stimulated 
his son’s indignation, because he knew Riccio 
to be the chief agent in procuring the pardon of 
his old enemy, the Earl of Arran. Cosmo's cor- 
respondent, whose information is confirmed by 
Randolph's letter to the Earl of Leicester (pub- 
lished in Tytler’s History of Scotland, vii. 23), 
declares that there had been a previous attempt 
to murder Riccio, which had been frustrated by 
Lord Seaton, and that it had been afterwards 
proposed to have him assassinated while playing 
a game of rackets with Darnley, who was to 
invite him for the purpose. ‘‘ Whereupon,” says 
the Italian writer, ‘ one of the conspirators said 
that it would not be prudent to kill him in that 
place, in the absence of the Queen, out of respect 
tothe people; but that if the deed were done 
in her presence and in her room, the people 
would believe that the King (Darnley) had 
found him under circumstances which would 
justify a husband in inflicting immediate death.” 
This pretence was not set forth when the crime 
was committed. Mary, after describing the 
assassination in a letter to the Archbishop of 
Glasgow, adds— 

After this deed, immediately, the said Lord Ruth- 
yen coming again into our presence, declared how 
they and their accomplices were highly offended with 
our procecdings and our tyranny, which was not to 
them tolerable ; how we were abused by the said 
David, whom they had actually put to death, namely, 
in taking his counsel for the maintenance of the ancient 
religion, debarring of the lords which were fugitive, 
and entertaining of amity with foreign princes and 
uations with whom we were confederate.” 

The charge of adultery, according to this ac- 
count, was not so much as mentioned ; Darnley 
remained with the Queen, and was persuaded by 
her to fly with her to Dunbar. Let us now see 
the evidence on the other side. Randolph’s letter 
to Cecil states that Mary avowed and boasted of 
her adulterous intercourse with Riccio in the 
presence of all the conspirators ; that she justi- 
fied it hy a reference to the separation of Lord 
Ruthven from his wife, and menaced deadly 
revenge if her paramour’s life was taken. But 
Randolph in this very letter mentions a fact 
which is inconsistent with this improbable story. 
He says— ; 

“Before the Kinge (Darnley) left talk with the 
Queene, in the hearing of the Lord Ruthen (Ruth- 
ven), she was content that he sholde lye with her 
that night. We know not how he forslowe (over- 
slept) himself, but came not at her, and excused 
himself to his friends that he was so sleepie that he 
coulde not wake in due time.” 

We attach very little importance to Darnley’s 
denial of any participation in Riccio’s murder 
after he had fled with Mary to Dunbar, but we 
cannot believe that while united with the con- 
spirators, he would have sought for re-union 
with his wife, in their presence, within an hour 
after she had confessed and boasted of adultery. 
It must also be observed that Riccio was not the 
only person whose life was sought; the Earls of 
Huntley, Bothwell and Athol, the Lords Fle- 
ming and Levingston, and Sir James Balfour, 
were destined to share his fate, and only escaped 
by the delay which occurred in securing the 
person of the Queen. The only additional evi- 
dence that need be adduced is that of Elizabeth 
rerself; she recalled Randolph, appointing 

rogmorton ambassador in his place, and she 
made constant protestations to Melville of her 
wabated affection for the Queen of Scots, to 
¥hose infant son, born shortly after these events, 


XUM 


she consented to become god-mother. Mary 
seems to have believed these protestations, for 
she thus wrote to Melville :— 
“Edinburgh, July 11, 1566. 
| “Trusty and beloved, we greet you well. We 
| have received great comfort and satisfaction by the 
declaration your brother has made unto us, touching 


he was unwilling to speak on the subject. And the 
Queen considering of what great importance his 
voyage was, acted very wisely, and was well advised 
to summon immediately the lords of her council and 
to request my presence, When we were all assembled, 


| the Bishop of Ross, by command of the Queen, 


the Queen (Elizabeth) our good sister’s continual | 


affection and constant love towards us, which she 
causes to appear at all convenient times, as now by 
the great joy she has taken at our happy delivery, and 


also by the kind consent she has made to be gossip, | - i : n the 
| all if she had ever given him occasion for such con- 


desiring to send an honourable company both of men 
and women, for accomplishing of the same; where- 
fore ye shall give her in our name most hearty thanks, 


and say unto her that we wish she should do nothing | 


therein but at her best convenience and greatest case ; 


always pray her that he who shall come be such a | 


one ws we have known through long experience to 
have been tender and familiar with our said good 
sister, to the end we may the more frecly open divers 
things unto him that we intended to have spoken by 
our own mouth unto herself, because the time here- 
after will not serve so well unto the purpose.” 


Mr. Wright has complained that there is a 
scarcity of documents relating to the interval 
between the murder of Riccio and that of Darn- 
ley; Prince Labanoff’s collection goes far to 
supply the blank, and affords indisputable proof 
of the falsehood of the calumnies contained in 
Randolph's dispatch. Among the most remark- 
able of these new pieces of evidence is a con- 
fidential letter from M. de Croce, the French 
ambassador, to Catherine de Medicis :— 

**Jedburg, October 17, 1566. 

© Madam,—The Lord Seton arrived the 22nd of 
last month, and delighted your daughter-in-law by 
the intelligence he brought of the good dispositions 
of the king and your Majesty, and the assurance given 
of the coming of the Count de Brienne to the christen- 
ing, which has been very agreeable, as she knows 
that he comes of a good family. Great preparations 
are in progress for the said christening ; the Scottish 


deliberate about the best means of testifying their 
duty, both protestants and catholics. I may tell you 
that the said lords who are here, and those who cor- 
respond with the king (of France) and your majesty, 
have been quite reconciled to the queen (Mary) by 
her prudent conduct, so that at the present moment, 
I do not perceive any disunion. But if the Queen 
and her nobles are on such good terms, the king her 
husband (Darnley) isin a very different position both 
on one side and the other. Ile could not well be 
otherwise from the way in which he behaves himself; 
he wishes to be everything and to command every- 
where, until he has put himself in the way of being 
nothing. I do not see a single lord who pays him 
more respect than the queen wishes. He often 
complains to me, and I one day asked him to do me 
the honour to tell me his grounds of complaint against 
the Queen and the Lords, and that I would take 
courage to speak to them on the subject. He said, 
as he has often done, that he wished to be restored to 
the position he held when he was first married. 1 
assured him that he could not regain it; had he 
behaved himself he might have retained it, but the 
queen being offended by his personal behaviour would 
never restore to him the authority which he had 
before, and that he ought to content himself with the 
honour and good cheer she afforded him, treating and 
honouring him as the king, and supporting his house- 
hold suitable to his rank in every way.” 

Would Darnley have adopted such a style of 
complaint if Mary had proclaimed herself an 
adulteress in his presence and that of several other 
witnesses /—Would De Croce have ventured a 


goes farther. Mary learned that Darnley had 
prepared a ship to escape from Scotland :— 

* The Queen received this letter on the morning 
of Michaelmas day, and the king arrived at ten that 
night ; when their Majesties were together the Queen 
spoke to him of what the said letter contained, begged 
him to state the occasion of his departure, and if it 
was because he had any reason to complain of her ; 





lords are equipping themselves in great state, and | 


introduced the subject of the King’s voyage in his 
presence, and the evidence she gave it was a letter 
sent to him by the Ear! of Lennox (Darnley’s father), 
which letter was read. The Queen made a very ex- 
cellent speech, and afterwards prayed and entreated 
him with all her might to declare in the presence of 


duct 2 And in such case she begged of him with 
clasped hands and for the honour of God not to spare 
her. The lords also said that they saw he received 
them with an evil countenance, and that they did not 
know but that they might be the cause of his de- 
parture, and entreated him to tell in what they had 
offended? For my part I said that his voyage af- 
fected the honour of the Queen and his own ; that 
if he had occasion for it, the honour of the Queen 
was brought into question, and if he had no occasion 
his conduct was far from laudable. We could not 
extort from him any decisive resolution, but he de- 
clared that as to occasion for his voyage there was 
none whatever.”’ 

Could such a scene as this have taken place 
had Mary confessed herself an adulteress only 
a few weeks before?’ But De Croc gives further 
details; in an interview with Lord Lennox and 
Darnley he learned the real motives of the latter 
for desiring to be absent at this crisis :— 

“IT see very well that he is quite perplexed; he 
wishes the Queen to summon him back. I told him 
that if he went away without any provocation, as he 
had himself confessed, though I did not doubt the 
goodness of the Queen, yet that many ladies would 
not invite him back in such a case. As far as I can 


| learn he wishes to temporize until after the christen- 





1 


ing, in order to be absent from the ceremony. For 
I only see two circumstances which can in my opinion 
give him serious annoyance ; the first is the recon- 
ciliation of the lords with the Queen, because he is 
jealous of their showing more respect to her Majesty 
than to him; the other is his assurance that whoever 
comes to represent the Queen of England will make 
no account of him. He is greatly afraid of being 
slighted.” 

Here we close our examination so far as the 
circumstances connected with the murder of 
Riccio are concerned ; we shall examine the new 
light thrown on the assassination of Darnley at 
a future opportunity. 





An Index of such English Books, printed before 
the year MDC., as are now in the Archi- 
episcopal Library at Lambeth, §c. By the 
Rev. S. R. Maitland, F.R.S., F.S.A., &e. 
F, & J. Rivington. 

We have heard a great deal of late of what are 

called unique books in English literature at Ox- 

ford and Cambridge, or the libraries of the 
curious in such commodities, and we know of 
many a patient pilgrimage undertaken in quest 

of them. Moreover, we are sure that in not a 

few instances they were worth the search; but 

what strikes us as not a little extraordinary is, 


| that for more than two centuries there should 


reply to one whom he knew to be an injured | 
husband? But the French ambassador’s evidence | 


have existed a depository within half an hour's 
walk of any part of the Metropolis, containing 
many such productions, with others of the great- 
est rarity, where nobody has ever thought of 
looking for them. We do not, of course, allude 
to the British Museum, which has been pretty 
well ransacked, and the contents of which, with 
some remarkable exceptions, are generally well 
known: we allude to the Archiepiscopal Li- 
brary at Lambeth, to which the ‘ Index’ at the 
head of the present article relates, and which, 
judging from that ‘Index,’ and such other 
means of information as we possess, comprises 
perhaps more book-rarities than the libraries of 
both our Universities, and perhaps those of 
Edinburgh and Dublin into the bargain, How 
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far the library was accessible in the time of 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury we are not 
prepared to state; but we believe that while 
Dr. Howley has occupied the palace, and while 
the Rey. S. R. Maitland has had charge of the 
books, every facility has been afforded; and we 
cannot but wonder that so little advantage has 
been taken of the opportunity. It may be 
asserted, that until the ‘Index’ before us was 
printed, nothing was known of the peculiar 
stores connected with our early bibliography 
there deposited: in the comparatively short list 
here supplied, we could point out article after 
article not to be found perhaps in any other col- 
lection in the three kingdoms. 

The unpretending compiler of the ‘ Index’ at 
once felt what was wanted, and has supplied 
that want with becoming dispatch, and at a 
very reasonable charge. He has given the titles 
of about 2,000 English works, in the shortest 
but most satisfactory form, affecting no biblio- 
graphical research, and only aiming at accu- 
rately conveying the necessary information. 
What an advantageous contrast does his small 
octavo volume, of 120 closely, but clearly, 
printed pages, afford to the enormously volumi- 
nous and most tediously prepared Catalogue of 
the books in the British Museum—tedious not 
merely in point of detail, but in the time it has 
occupied to furnish that detail. We are not at 
all aware how the fact may be, but judging from 
the slow and lumbering results, we should say 


that the parties employed in the preparation of | 


it, are paid their 400/., 300/., and 200/. a year, 
as long as the work is in progress, and this job, 
therefore, may last “to the crack 0’ doom,” 
This may not be so, but it locks very like it; 
and when we see that, in we know not how 
many years, only the first letter of the alphabet 


has been completed, and that that extends over | 


sixteen large folio interleaved volumes, it docs, 
until explained, bear the appearance of a pro- 


digious abuse. Another point is the vast expense | 


to which the public is put merely for printing 
and paper, and that in order to produce a work 
which will ultimately be sold at a high price, 
when on all accounts it ought to be the cheapest 
book that was ever offered. We do not say 
this out of any hostility to the authorities of 
the Museum: we know that many of them are 
most obliging and accomplished men; neither 
* do we happen to know a single individual en- 


aged in the work of cataloruing; but we speak | 
fo) > 


on behalf of the public, convinced that there 


is discovered and corrected the better. At the 
rate at which the work has been going on, we 


apprehend that it will take more than fifty years | 
before we have a catalogue of the whole library. | 


The Rev. Mr. Maitland has proceeded on the 
very opposite plan: if fault can be found with 
what he has done, it is that his descriptions are 
now and then too brief, and that in some cases 
he renders a resort to the work itself absolutely 
necessary, if a writer wish to say anything about 
it. In excuse for this brevity, if excuse be re- 
quired, he says in his Preface :—- 

“ All that we can reasonably ask for, and almost 
all that we really want for practical purposes, and 
as the first step towards something in the nature of a 
more full and correct history of English literature, 
are mere lists, to tell us where we may actually see 
searce books, and books only known to have existed 
by defective and incorrect descriptions, or ethers 
not known to have existed at all...... My aim is to 
give, as briefly as possible, such a description of the 
hook as may identify it, and to attest the existence 
of that book in the Lambeth Library. For such a 
purpose, full and critical descriptions are not neces- 
sary. As it respects their authors and contents, many 
books may be as clearly identified—indeed, one may 
say asfully described—by two wordsas by twenty lines.” 

Nothing can be more truc or sensible, end he 








| dignity. 
must be error somewhere, and that the sooner it 


| the department of belles lettres. 








follows it up by adding, that if more be wanted 
‘it isa case for specific inquiry, and the only 
farther information of any use is that conveyed 
by telling us where we may actually see the 
book.”’ This is indisputable also; but we refer 
to our own experience when we say that the 
‘Index’ furnished by the Rev. Mr. Maitland 
rather too often renders resort to the book itself 
indispensable; we require more information, 
which we would fain procure from a catalogue, 
without the necessity of obtaining a formal in- 
troduction to the Lambeth Library. We are 
fully aware of the difficulty of drawing the line, 
between a detailed description and a short note 


| of the name of the book and author, and of the 


date; and we must own that the information 


| supplied by the compiler of the ‘Index’ is sur- 
| prisingly full, considering the limits to which he 


has thought himself restricted. If the Lambeth 
Library had been a public collection, like that of 
the Muscum, we should have decided at once 
that the Rev. Mr. Maitland had exercised a 
sound diserction, because, in the case of the 
Museum, any respectable person can obtain 
access to examine the work itself; but such 
cannot be the case at Lambeth, however un- 
willing the Archbishop may be to restrict ad- 
mission. 

Our readers may not be acquainted with the 
fact, and it is not stated in the Preface to the 
little work in ovr hands, that the foundation of 
the Lambeth Library was laid by Archbishop 


Bancroft, who was born in 1544, and died in | 


1610. During the whole of his life he had been 


|a collector of printed books in all languages, 
but especially in his own, and by his will he | 
‘left them all to his suecessors in the archi- | 


episcopal see. We know not how far Abbot 
and Laud followed this example, nor what 


became of the books during the Civil Wars. It | 


seems certain that they were removed from 
Lambeth, where they were not considered safe, 
and deposited in some place of temporary 
security ; and, after the Restoration, they were 


restored to their original shelves in Lambeth | 


Palace. It is some years since we had an 


remember that not a few of the volumes con- 


such as belonged to Bancroft before his elevation 
are marked with his initials, and that he placed 
upon the sides of such as he acquired after he 
became archbishop the arms belonging to his 
The majority certainly consist of old 
divinity ; but at no period of his life does Ban- 
croft seem to have confined his pursuit to that 
branch of literature alone; and to the best of 
our memory, assisted by the ‘ Index’ of the Rev. 
Mr. Maitland, there are a considerable number 
of bocks, not only on politics, but belonging to 
We will quote 
a few items, in illustration of our remarks, and 
to show that Lambeth Library comprises various 
books of the utmost rarity in English biblic- 
graphy which might not at all have been ex- 
pected there :— 

“ Anglo-phile Eutheo. A second and third Blast 
of Retzeat from Plaies and Theatres. No place or 
printer, 1580. 12mo.” 

This is one of the very scarcest of our early 
works connected with the contention between 
the Poets and the Puritans on the subject of the 
stage, just before the time of Shakspeare. We 
doubt if there are three copies of it extant. 

“ Appeltree (Thomas). <A brief Discourse of his 
most haynous and traitorlike Fact. Hy. Binneman. 
1579. 4to.” 

An historical tract, hitherto unknown, giving 
a contemporaneous narrative of the conduct of 
Appeltree in accidentally shooting the Queen's 
bargeman (while conducting her Majesty) 
threugh the arms, for which he was executed. 








“Churchyard (Thomas). <A wished Reformation 
of wicked Rebellion. Tho. East. 1598, 4to.” 

A tract we have never before heard of, an 
we presume, relating to the rebellion in Irelana 
which the unfortunate Earl of Essex w ‘ 
over to subdue. 

“Dances, A Treatise of. 
1581, 12mo.” 

If this be the ‘ Treatise against the Abuse of 
Dauncing,’ (of which we have some suspicion 
and this article affords an instance of the fitness 
of farther information) sold among the Duke of 
Roxburghe’s books, and printed in the same 
year, we can only say that it is a second copy of 
a tract hitherto considered unique. 

© Death’s general Proclamation. 
1561. 12mo.” 

All that we have, till now, heard of this book 
has been from Maunsell’s Catalogue, printed at 
the latter end of the reign of Elizabeth, where 
it is imputed to the press of Abraham Veale; 
but Henry Sutton was an older printer. This 
article may be considered unique. 

“Dialogue between the Foster, the Hunter, and 
the Deane. No place, printer, or date. Sm. 8yo,” 

One out of evidently a highly curious assem. 
blage of humorous discussions in the form of 
dialogue. 

“Essayes. Religious Meditations, Places of Per. 
swasion and Disswasion. Jno. Windet for I] 
Hooper. 1597. Sm, 8vo.” 

The first and most rare edition of Bacon's 
Essays, a copy of which was sold some years 
ago for 30/. The very existence of such a 


as sent 


No place or printer, 


Tfenry Sutton, 


| impression was at one time disputed. 


“Take (Edward). <A joyful Continuance of the 
Commemoration of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
Rd. Jones (1579). Sm. 8vo.” 

Hake’s ‘Commemoration’ is well known, 
although a scarce poem. This ‘ Continuance’ of 
the same subject is unknown. 

It is not necessary for us to multiply our ex- 
tracts; and the book from which they are made 
is accessible to everybody, both from its con- 
venient form and cheap price. We repeat, that 


| the Rev. Mr. Maitland has set an excellent 
| example, which we earnestly hope to see fol- 
. - | lowed by all persons in charge of libraries. We 
tain many short tracts, and that the covers of | 


are convinced that many of the Chapter libraries, 


| in different parts of the kingdom, contain trea- 


sures of the kind buried in dust or hidden in 
darkness—perhaps both. Why should we not 
know what books they contain? and a list or 
‘Index,’ such as that before us, might be 
printed at a very small cost, and would be 
extensively useful. It is of no consequence 
whether the individual employed to make such 
a brief catalogue be or be not acquainted with 
the interest or value of the books ; all he has to 
do is to extract and abstract the title-pages with 
care, and to give the dates with accuracy, and 
then we shall learn something of the existence 
of literary stores of which we are now in ig- 
norance. Looking cursorily through the Rev. 
Mr. Maitland’s contribution, we doubt how far 
he is himself bibliographer enough to speak dis- 
tinctly of the rarity of the books to which he 
directs attention. If it be so, on some accounts 
it is so much the better; because it may have 
saved us from the insertion of a great deal of 
detail, which, though curious, would have er- 
hanced the price, and interfered with the general 
utility of his volume. 





Remarkable Occurrences of my Life—[Denk- 
wiirdigkeilen aus meinem Leben.| By Caroline 
Pichler. Vienna, Pichler; London, Williams 
& Norgate. 


A useful kind of memento mori to some flourish: 
ing reputations, may be found in the rapid 
oblivion into which the works of this once 
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ular authoress have fallen. Whether the 
resent neglect of works in which the past ge- 
neration delighted, be attributable to the dege- 
neracy or the improvement of med tast 2m 
Germany, is a point that it wou d answer little 
purpose to discuss, as well because the works 
themselves are, we believe, unknown in England, 
and likely to remain so, as that they are far too 
rymerous to be brought into court on the pre- 


1 
gent occasion. : = : 
‘ Pichler’s long life was passed amidst 
Madame g 
the brilliant circles of Vienna, and for many 
years, her parents’ house, and subsequently her 


own, was the resort of all that was distinguished 


in fashion, literature, or art; but the lapse of 


fifty years has consigned to endless night so 
many of these names, once fondly rankedamong 
the immortals, that we become somewhat weary 
of the gossip concerning them; and the very 
circumstantial accounts of family occurrences, 
the whereabouts of friends and relations, births, 
marriages, &c., — perhaps, to those 
with whom Madame Pichler was an established 
favourite, will, we fear, be found wearisome to 
a less sympathetic public. The more interesting 
points of her biography are, therefore, those 
which touch on the public history of the event- 
ful period it includes. 

The mother of Madame Pichler was the only 
child of an officer of a Protestant regiment in 
the Austrian service, who died suddenly while 
on garrison duty at Vienna, but fortunately the 
helpless. orphan found most unexpectedly a 
powerful friend—no less a person than the Em- 
press Maria Theresa. The melancholy story of 
the orphan’s destitute condition was communi- 
cated to the Empress by one of her bed-chamber 
ladies, who was accustomed to lay up a small 
store of news and “ contemporary history,” for 
the amusement of her royal mistress while she 
was undressing. 

The benevolent feelings of the Empress were 
awakened, and she sent for the child and had 
her placed under the care of a Spanish lady, 
who instructed her in such branches of learning 
as were deemed necessary to qualify her for the 
situation she was to occupy. ‘The duties of this 
ofice were rather miscellaneous, combining 
those of secretary, milliner, and hair-dresser. 
The reading of dispatches and state papers in 
various languages, Italian, French, German, 
and Latin, for several hours a day, and some- 
times in the evening till her Majesty fell asleep, 
might seem no very light duty for a girl of four- 
teen; but all this was mere child’s play com- 
pared with the duties of the toilette, the making 
and unmaking of caps, the frizzling hair, and 
erecting upon the royal head the stately edifice, 
at which the royal fingers would often pull and 
pluck and fidget, until the whole came toppling, 
and had to be builtup anew from the foundation. 
The “hohe Frau” seems scarcely to have had 
nore trouble in governing her hereditary states, 
than in settling her head-gear; but little weak- 
nesses of this sort in mighty monarchs, may 


possibly be reckoned among the compensations | 
spoken of by Paley, as prevalent throughout | 


nature. ‘Those who are raised above the con- 
trol of opinion by their position are thus again 
brought under a wholesome subjection to it by 
their vanity, which may perhaps pass for a virtue 
i acrowned head. Maria Theresa, however, 
possessed other qualities that awakened affection 


and respect in her dependents; and, in spite of 


the proverb, always remained a heroine to her 
tire-woman. 
The life of the Empress was extremely regular 


and active, such as to render her service any- | 


thing but a sineeure; she rose in the morning 
a early in the summer as five o’clock, and her 
attendants bei . > hemselves 
attendants being required to present themselves 
m full court-dresses, were of course obliged to 





| heart's content, the talking knew no bounds, 
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leave their beds even earlier. As she could not 
bear heat, being a strong large woman, she would 
scarcely ever allow a fire in her apartments, and 
as she feared neither cold nor draughts, she was 
accustomed to have her windows left open even 
in winter, so that the wind sometimes blew in 
the snow among the papers on her hapless 
reader’s table. ‘To make amends for all these 
privations, her ladies were surrounded with all 
the external signs of splendour and respect, and 
although they might not stir out without per- 
mission, were allowed six horses to drive out 
with. 
either been too carly behind the scenes at court, 
or was gifted by nature with too clear an under- 
standing, not to see that this was paying too 
dear for the whistle, and to rejoice heartily, not- 
withstanding her grateful attachment to her 
imperial mistress, when her marriage gave her 
a somewhat more humble but an independent 
home. <A curious trait of the etiquette of the 


time occurred at the wedding; when on the | with high qualities of mind, had the misfortune 


| in early life to see himself surrounded by men 
| greatly inferior to him, whom he could “look 
a nt val ; | through and look over,” but who were intrusied 
as if demanding permission, and the lady, in her | 


priest demanding from the bride the important 
“Yes,” instead of answering, she had to turn and 
courtesy to the lady in waiting, who gave heraway, 


turn, to courtesy to the Empress, who was wit- 
nessing the ceremony from a private oratory. 
The imperial head nodded approbation, the lady 
echoed the signal, and the bride accordingly 
(majesty having no objection) promised to love, 
honour, and obey her husband. 

Notwithstanding her removal from the palace, 
the favourite continued to bask in the sunshin 
of the sovereign’s favour, and though her birth 
did not entitle her to pay court, on public oeca- 
sions, in the ranks of the nobility, she enjoyed 
the more flattering privileges of private intimacy. 
Among the earliest recollections of Madame 
Pichler’s childhood, is that of accompanying her 
mother, all glorious in heavy white silk brocade 
with gold flowers, to visit the Empress in her 
private apartments atSchénbrunn and especially 
of being placed beside her on a sofa constructed 
to spare her the fatigue of mounting the stairs; 
and which to the great delight of the child, rose 
by the aid of invisible machinery, through 
various openings from the ground floor to an 
upper story, bearing with it many stone of im- 
perial majesty. 

The death of Maria Theresa brought a change, 





for though her successor, Joseph II., continued | 


to show many marks of favour to his mother’s 
friends, their relation with the court was no 
longer that of animated personal kindness, and 
they had to seek another abode, in consequence of 
his abolition of the practice of requiring the house- 
holders of Vienna to furnish lodgings gratis for 
the members and supernumeraries of the court! 
But greater changes than this were preparing. 


One of the first sensible effects of the new system | 


of government, was_a much greater freedom of the 
press, for Joseph took a pride in leaving free course 
to all that could be said or written against his govern- 
ment. The immediate consequence of this indulgence 
was the outpouring of a flood of pamphlets large and 
small, in which the authors, with or without reason, 
attacked all ancient usages. One of the first con- 
tained an attack on the costly funeral-festivals, treat- 
ing them, in the materialist spirit of that time, as a 
useless expenditure brought about by the speculations 
of ecclesiastical avarice. Such expressions as these 
found many an echo in the cold and self-interested 
feelings of the relations of deceased persons, and were 
not without their effect in lessening the excess of 
pomp and magnificence then customary on those 
occasions. Now that every one might talk to his 
Every 
one who could hold a pen (that, to be sure, was not 
so many fifty years ago as at present,) now seized his 
inky weapon, and dealt forth blows right and left, 
according to the dictates of his heart, or his wit, or 
perhaps his ill-will ; or wrote to prove the superiority 


of his mind, or to give vent to his spite, I'rom France 








Madame Pichler’s mother, however, had | 





Of sensu 
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so much evil has spread over the warld ; 
we armies, for which we have to thank 
3 Paper money, the revolution, &e.) we 
3 tine inundated with a multitude of books 
rit of satire, infidelity, and opposition 
t then beginning to make so much 
in Austria, ‘The ‘Systtime de la Nature,’ by 

rabeau,* Les Ruines, by Volney, were of this class. 
Under cover of philosophy, love of truth, impartial 
research, the probe and the dissecting knife were 
thrust into everything Beautiful, Noble, and Sacred. 
ng to the views of these sages, no man could 
or should receive any ideas or impressions, save what 
he could get through his five senses; all that lay 
beyond their reach, all whose existence could not be 
ascertained and demonstrated with geometrical accu- 
racy, was to be doubted, or ridiculed, or banished 
to cblivion. First religious forms were attacked, then 
religion itself, and Faith was despised as unwortliy of 
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| rational creatures, till at length not only all revealed, 


but all natural religion was philosophized away in 
the general destruction. 
The Emperor Joseph, endowed by nature 


with great authority over him, with the view of 
“breaking his spirit,” as it is called. As, how- 
ever, in nine cases out of ten, where they differed 
the boy was really in the right and his tutors in 


| the wrong, he naturally came to the conclusion 


that they were always so, and original stubborn- 
ness became aggravated by the attempted cure. 
The relation with his elder brother Charles also 
infused into his character a tinge of bitterness, 
which his two unhappy marriages did not tend 
to sweeten. An anecdote is related by Madame 
Pichler in connexion with this subject, which we 
do not remember to have seen. He is well 
known to have been passionately attached to his 
first wife, Isabella of Parma, and he mourmed 
her loss with an excess of grief, that led his 
sister, the beautiful Archduchess Christina, to 
adopt an unfortunate and ill-judged method ot 
alleviation, by communicating to him the secret 
that he had never really possessed the affections 
of her whose loss he deplored :— 

When Christina saw her beloved brother a prey to 
despair, and knew that he was grieving for what in 
truth had never been his—the love of Isabella,—she 
believed herself bound in compassion and justice to 
inform him of the truth. She showed him a series of 
letters of his deceased wife with whom she had 
carried on a constant correspondence, and Joseph 
discovered that his devoted, lacerated heart had been 
despised—deceived. His tears were perhaps sooner 
dried than they would otherwise have been, but a bitter 
contempt for the whole sex took such possession of 
his mind, that he never afterwards regarded women 
in any other light than as puppets, or mere objects 






































If we add to these domestic sorrows the dis- 
appointment of many of his best meant schemes 
for the good of his subjects, few lives appear to 
have been more complete failures, and it is im- 
possible to refuse our sympathy to the ill-starred 
royal reformer. A certain coldness and harsh- 
ness of demeanour, especially after this period, 
served to turn from him the personal regard to 
which he had many claims, and the precipitous 
haste with which many excellent measures were 
carried, or attempted to be carried, disposed to 
opposition even those who recognized the worth 
of the objects aimed at. His efforts to secure 
various ameliorations in the conditions of the 
poor, and a more careful provision for their edu- 
cation, the limitations or abolition of injurious 
privileges, the utmost possible freedom of thought 
and general toleration,—all which should have 
secured him the grateful respect of his subjects, 
often awakened a general outery, from the hasty 
violence of the means adopted, and the incon- 
siderate severity with which they were carried 
into execution, 
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* * T was too young at the time to judge of these 
matters myself, (says Madame Pichler), but I heard 
the opinions of intelligent persons ofall parties,and my 
own feelings were shocked by many novelties which 
were introduced in the place of customs endeared by 
time. One ordinance, for instance, which I recol- 
lect, but which indeed was never carried iuto effect, 
provided that in future dead bodies should not be 
buried in coffins, but in sacks, with quicklime thrown 
over them. The feelings of the whole town were too 
much excited against this sacrifice to the policy of a 
cold calculation, to allow of the establishment of such 
a novelty; the attempt therefore was relinquished, 
because, as the Emperor Joseph said, on recalling 
this edict, * my subjects would rather remain asses!” 
That fierce, levelling justice, appeared to me just as 
unreasonable, which condemned a nobleman, or a 
state councillor to the same ignominious punishments 
us the workman, the mechanic and the household 
servant, unknown to any save their own few retired 
relatives, who might hide their sorrows in their 
obscurity. But however much of just and unjust 
censure the Emperor’s actions might meet with, and 
however plainly the nearly universal discontent might 
show itself, none, probably, of all the complaining 
thousands, felt their effects more deeply or more 
painfully than himself. As if Fate were determined 
to punish him for his temerity, he was attacked, in 
the midst of his active career, by a lingering illness, 
during which he was doomed to see many of his 
daring plans checked and destroyed by adverse cir- 
cumstances, and stubborn opposition, Hurassed 
by discontent from without, the unfortunate prince 
was also at this time troubled with domestic affic- 
tion, in the loss, which he much lamented, of the wife 
of his nephew and successor, our Emperor Francis. 
She died after her confinement, on the 18th of 
February, and was followed on the 20th by the 
Emperor Joseph ;—the two royal biers were placed 
side by side, in the Imperial palace. 

But we must pass over a long and not unim- 
portant period, and come to the autumn of 
1805, which closed dark and threatening over 
Austria, War had again broken out, and great 
preparations were making, but much public dis- 
satisfaction was excited by the appointment 
to the chief command of General Mack, who, on 
the occasion of the defence of Vienna, in 1797, 
had given occasion for great mistrust. Those 
who acquitted him of traitorous intentions, 
believed that his violent sufferings from nervous 
head-aches had affected the soundness of his 
judgment. Napoleon had broken up his camp 
at Boulogne, and his troops were pouring down 
rapidly upon Germany. The affair of Ulm took 
place,—and Mack surrendered, with his whole 
force, with the exception of the troops under the 
Archduke Ferdinand, which broke away 
through the French army, The remainder of 
the Austrians fell back upon the capital, impe- 
tuously pursued by their victorious enemies :— 

With anxiety and painful expectation, the popu- 
lation of Vienna saw the advance of their foes. 
Again, as in 1797, our minds were agitated by a 
thousand uncertainties. Should we remain where 
we were, or fly?—and if fly, whither? to Bohemia, to 
Hungary ?—For how long, and by what means? 
And what was to be done with our property in Vienna? 
Should we attempt to conceal or bury what was most 
costly, or send it away? From day to day, from hour 
to hour, the reports became more and more disquiet- 
ing, and yet it seemed almost impossible to come to 
any determination. At length my mother decided, 
that come what might, it was best and safest to re- 
main with our property, and we immediately began 
to lay in stores of provisions, and make other pre- 
parations for our unbidden guests. There was no 
thought of defending the town, but it was intended 
by burning the bridge over the Danube, to throw an 
obstacle into the way of the immediate entrance of 
the enemy, and for this purpose a quantity of com- 
bustible materials were heaped upon it, and Prince 
Auersperg was intrusted with the commission to see 
the order carried into effect. On the 14th of Novem- 





ber (it was noticed as a painful coincidence) on the 
eye of the patron saint of our country, the enemy | 
entered the town, and on the 15th we received 


notice to prepare for the reception of some French 


officers, who were to be quartered upon us. * * A sort 
of involuntary shudder ran through me,as I descended 
to the door, to receive with all possible politeness, 
these men who were now enabled to set their foot 
upon our necks. Will it be forgiven to me as a 
woman, that the Emperor Nero's wish arose in my 
heart ? I would that these insolent foes had had but 
one neck, that it might be struck off at a blow. 

In 1809, the good people of Vienna had again 
the pleasure of entertaining these agreeable guests, 
and as the court and all the great officers of 
government had removed to Hungary, and all 
communication was cut off between that country 
and Austria, on account of the occupation of the 
latter by the enemy, the citizens had to contend 
with the additional hardships of scarcity. Bread, 
meat, and all the necessaries of life, became 
enormously dear,—and at the bakers’ shops the 
customers often stood waiting the whole night, 
for the chance of obtaining only a part of the 
supply they needed in themorning. The absolute 
deprivation of all intelligence respecting the 
movements of the Austrian army and govern- 
ment seem also to have been felt as painfully 
by the inhabitants of the capital as their material 
privations :— 

This painful and anxious situation had lasted 
for some time; when one day, one of the officers 
quartered in our house, who had always treated us 
with perfect civility, came to inform us that we might 
have an opportunity of seeing their emperor at a 
review which was to be held at Schmelz, some ex- 
tensive meadows between Schonbrunn and the Lerch- 
enfeld line. We drove thither accordingly, and 
found the avenue leading to the castle filled with a 
dense throng, in carriages, on horseback, and on foot, 
drawn there by curiosity to see the most distinguished 
man in Europe. The court yard was swarming with 
the soldiers of the Imperial French Guard, in the 
richest and most tasteful uniforms; and I cannot 
deny that I never in my life saw within so small a 
space so many fine looking men. It seemed as if 
they must have been chosen expressly for their per- 
sonal distinctions. Our carriage was stopped in the 
avenue, and we had to wait a considerable time; at 
length there was a perceptible movement in the 
multitude, and a troop of magnificently dressed 
officers on horseback were seen to issue from the 
castle, and crossing the bridge, to approach the spot 
where we were stationed; their gold and silver 
embroidery and their lofty plumes of various colours 
gleaming in the sun. In the midst of the glittering 
throng, rode a little man in a plain grey uniform, 
with a three-cornered hat. There he was then, the 
foreign conqueror, the usurper, the enemy of my 
country; coming out of the very castle, crossing the 
very bridge, where I had so often seen our own 
Maria Theresa, the Emperor Joseph, the Km- 
peror Francis! My heart swelled within me at the 
sight. 


The patriotic feelings of our authoress again 
found vent in the wish that one of their skilful | 
Tyrolese marksmen had been perched unseen 
among the branches of some of the fine old trees. 
She little dreamt within how brief a period all 
this splendid pageant would be swept from the | 


earth, and leave scarce a wreck behind. After 
the fall of the capital, the Austrian general, the 
Arch-duke Charles, who lay on the opposite 
side of the Danube, after allowing a part of the 
French to pass the river, attempted to surround 
and drive them back into it. ‘This led to the 
terrible battle of Aspern. 

It was a beautiful Sunday morning, the 21st of 
May, when suddenly our ears caught the sound of 
cannon, It continued—grew stronger—more frequent 
— it was a battle. We could gain no certain informa- 
tion, but the shots seemed to come from the direction 
of the island of Libau. From the church towers also 
some glimpses could be obtained of an action going 
on there. The circumstance which more even than 
the uninterrupted thunder of the cannon, convinced 


| us of the nearness of a battle which might have such 


important results for us, was the inmense number 
of wounded Frenchmen, who during the whole of 








this and the following day were brought into the 
town ; but whether the severity of the orders they 
had received or national vanity sealed their lips on 
this oecasion, no information could be obtained from 
them. By the evening of the second day, however, 
a whisper found its way to us, of the check the enemy 
had experienced, of the destruction of the bridge, ang 
of the numerous body of French who remained cut 
off in the island of Libau. These welcome news Were 
confirmed by the sudden and secret return of their 
mighty leader, we felt our hopes revive. and we begay 
to congratulate each other on the brightening of oyr 
prospects, when we could do 80 unobserved by the 
men quartered upon us. But day after day passed, 
and no change came. An impenetrable mystery 
still rests on the motives which restrained the Arch. 
duke from following up his victory. One of the 
hardships of our situation was removed by the re. 
opening of the communication with Hungary; the 
bakers’ shops were no longer besieged as they had 
been, but the town resembled a great hospital; even 
private houses were filled with the sick. 

On the birthday of Napoleon, the people of 
Vienna were ordered to rejoice and be exceeding 
glad, and with heavy hearts they were fain to 
place a few lights in their windows, as people 
sometimes hold a candle to another distinguished 
personage. A grocer, whose name should have 
been recorded, gained great favour with his 
countrymen by placing in his window a trans- 
parency on which were the words 

Zug 
Write 
AN 
NAPOLEONS 
GEBURTS 
PEST. 

distinguished by differently coloured lamps, the 
capitals of which when read together made the 
word “ Zwangsfest,” or ‘Constrained Festival.” 
A striking contrast to this forced rejoicing ap- 
peared on the 20th of November, of the same 
year, on the return of the Emperor of Austria 
to his capital, when the whole city burst as if 
spontaneously into a blaze of light, to welcome 
home the monarch whose misfortunes had only 
served to endear him to his people. But three 
years more and the grand drama was played 
out; the irrevocable mandate had gone forth, 
and “thus far shalt thou go, and no farther,” 
liad for ever stayed the waves of Napoleon's 
conquests, as they rolled over the icy plains of 
Russia. 

Although there is little subject for remark in 
alife passed amidst domestic duties, easy literary 
occupation, and the amusements of society, and 
chequered by no other vicissitudes than such 


!as the calamities of Madame Pichler's native 


country involved, we cannot close her memoits 
without doing justice to the worth of her private 
character, which, whatever estimate may be 


| formed of her literary merit, is entitled to great 


respect. It is hardly necessary, in England 


especially, toadduce examples in refutation of the 
A 


absurd notion that a love of literature is likely 
to render a woman disregardful of the simplest, 
or unequal to the sternest duties of private life 
At no time, however, could it have been more 
plausibly maintained than in the days of Madame 
Pichler’s youth. The bonds of society were 
wholly loosened, the restraints of religion were 
feeble and limited; and there were examples 
enough, particularly in Germany, of women o 
distinguished talents, who were willing to plead 
what they thought the temperament of genius, 
in excuse for aberrations whose cause might 
better have been sought in the animal tendencies 
than the intellectual endowments. At sucha 
time it may be perhaps regarded as some dis- 
tinction to have been found steadily and invar- 
ably faithful to the cause of good morals; and 
to have belonged neither to those who cluag 
with a kind of anxious terror to the minutett 
external forms of religion, nor to the party— 
incomparably superior in point of talent,—who 
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fsialy endeavoured to substitute for it certain 
fantastic wsthetic theories. 





Leaves from a Journal, and other Fragments in 

Verse. By Lord Robertson. Murray. 
Is thisbook a jest? We have been so accustomed 
by the Edinburgh /iterati to connect the author’s 
name with mystification, that we never feel sure 
when we meet with it, that a hoax is not in- 
tended either on him or the reader. To be sure, 
the ennobled writer may have now outgrown 
former associations, and have cast the old slough 
when he took on the new title. In the times, 
however, when men wrote of the untitled ad- 
yocate as “‘ the greatest corporation lawyer at the 
Scotch bar,’’—as the “magnificent orator,’”’—as 
the author of ‘Hypothek,’ a poem, and a “vast” 
but unpublished treatise on ‘ The General Ques- 
tion’—there was no sort of devilry which certain 
persons were not guilty of, and thought them- 
selves at liberty to attribute to the still unrivalled 
‘Pedro of the North.’ Whether or not like 
Falstaff “witty in himself,” the Edinburgh 
advocate certainly contrived to be ‘the cause 
of wit in others ;” endless was the irony, pro- 
longed the laughter, of which he became appa- 
longed the laughter, of which he b 
rently the unconscious, and at all events the 
unresisting victim. Perhaps, however, these 
—- doings are now over—perhaps, it is even 
with him and the scenes of his former triumphs, 
as inone of the poems before us, he tells us it is 
with Pompeii :— 

The Forum is forsaken. Hushed the crowd 

That in the busy mart jostled for gain. 

The chariot wheels along the well-worn stones 

Move not. Empty the jars of wine and oil. 

Broken the grinding stones; cold are the hearths. 

The gold within its master’s grasp is sealed. 

The armourer, the smith, the labourer rests, 

The slave and prisoner, from his chains set free. 

The sentinel keeps his post, an armed atomy! 

Fountains and baths are dry. Ended the sports. 

Tragic and comic theatres repose ; 

The actors rest. The wrestlers struggle not. 


The mummer’s jest is o’er. The song is hush'd; 
The minstrel’s harp is broke; the wine cup fall’n. 





| heis visiting being classical, there are lying in the 


| connected with them, which on the spot may un- 


| ment :— 


We have quoted these lines not only for illus- | 


tration, but as a specimen of the style of the 


‘Leaves and Fragments’ under review. Whether | 


or not the production of Lord Robertson, the 
amount of words in inverse ratio to that of 


meaning, is characteristic of the style for which, | 


in the days of his former celebrity, the plain 
barrister was considered remarkable. ‘The pre- 


face to the present volume is another example | 


of the same grandiloquent redundancy. 
pages are occupied with what needed not ten 
sentences—long and verbose paragraphs, ex- 
pended to show what might have been in contrast 
with what has been done; all for the sake of 
having “a nothing monstered.’’ To a lawyer, 
after many years of professional labour, and con- 
finement to the seat of his practice, we grant, as 
the writer of the preface assumes, that the fact of 
Lord Robertson’s “crossing the Alps and Apen- 
nines, and passing some weeks in Italy, was 
an event ;” and it was alsonatural that he should 
record, whether in verse or prose, the impressions 
teceived during the unaccustomed tour. Equally 
natural was it that he should also be willing to 
show to his friends, according to the statement 
before us, that his “holidays had not been a 
Wank.” But there isa way of over-rating these 
things, and of insinuating that there is something 
temarkable in them, and that the result must be 
splendid, either as eloquence or poetry ; inaword, 
that for the former we must go to the preface, 
and for the latter to the body of the volume of the 
lmportant book. For the sake of showing the 
ormer, as well as for the author's justification, 
take the following paragraph from the preface : 

.. Nor let it be said that the journey was in itself 
idle, and the record of it,—even for the gratification 
of friends,—only a piece of useless vanity. To give 
test to the mind is not to be without thought, any 
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more than to sleep is to be without dreaming. And 
surely, to have beheld the glory of the Spliigen and 
the Simplon—to have seen the sun rising from behind 
Vesuvius, or his golden rays glittering on Venice as 
he sunk beneath the Alpine heights which skirt the 
Adriatic—to have contemplated the perfection of 
architecture in the majesty of St. Peter's, in the 
beauty of the Duomo of Milan, or in the dark aisles 
of the Cathedral of Florence, and the triumphs of art 
amidst the labyrinths of the Vatican and the Flo- 
rentine Gallery—or to have wandered by the Coli- 
seum, stood on the Capitol, with the Forum at my 
feet, and every arch and pillar pregnant with classical 
recollections ;—or, finally, to have pondered amidst 
the ruins of Pompeii, yet daily disinterring—all this 
was not to be in a position where waking dreams were 
likely to be absent. It may be hoped, that while 
such images were passing before the eye, the mind 
was not vacant.” 

One purpose of the book is evident; it is de- 
signed to be read as “a psychological curiosity.” 
A hard-working, plodding pleader, has for nearly 
half a century been the companion of a literary 
clique of poets, critics, and satirists—when, by 
a favourable change of position, the jaded man 
of business is enabled to take a hurried Italian 
tour. We can imagine the shrugs and winks, 
nay, the broad grins which the bare suggestion 
of this would occasion among the party. Nor is 
the man of hard law himself altogether hopeful 
—for with all hislegal grandiloquence he is never- 
theless a modest man, and has been accustomed 
to an humble estimate of his own abilities. But 
neither he nor they take into account the excite- 
ment of travel and change of scene. Moreover, 
the laborious man has not sought frequent re- 
creation in literary intercourse without catching 
something of the literary spirit; and the scenes 


dormitory of his soul certain chamce-associations 


expectedly awaken, and of themselves beget feel- 
ing and thought. The tone of the following brief 


’ 


When ‘‘ among the Apennines’’ the same 
reflection comes over him. 
Myself I dare not call a poet sown 
By Nature’s hand; or if there be a germ 
Of poesy within my soul, *twas cast 
On stony ground, or rudely choked by weeds, 
And withered as it vainly struggled forth. 
In other culture early youth was past, 
And thoughts, amidst the whirl of busy life 
Untitted for its growth, my mind engrossed ; 
And thus the soil neglected lay. But if 
Since years have scattered silver o'er my head, 
The dews have fall'n, and by reflection’s showers, 
The seed has sprung to life; "tis by the warmth 
Of southern suns the leaf has budded forth. 
Ah! might one tlower, though late at eventide 
Blossom in beauty ere the light depart— 
The parting light, that knows no coming day. 
Finding, however, that his sentiments would 
flow freely enough into blank verse, Lord Ro- 
bertson is represented in the preface as having 
indulged the vein, and, on his return, confided 
his manuscripts to the tender mercies of the 
printer, that they might be circulated among 
his “ intimate friends.”” We are then told of 
his surprise at finding “ that persons of the high- 
est literary fame expressed their approbation.” 
Whether in this such persons were moved by 
the spirit of mischief, or acted on the impulse of 
wonder,—whether in sport or seriousness—the 
approbation thus given took such a shape in 
Lord Robertson’s mind—and such in his appre- 
hension was the interest which his verses had 
excited — (‘owing chiefly to the surpassing 
splendour of the scenes of which they treat, and 
with which every one wishes to be familiar !!"’)— 
that his lordship was induced to believe himself 
** bound to give them tothe public.’’ The sense 
of obligation thus received, re-acted and reflected 
new light on the “ Leaves’’ and “ Fragments;” 
they shone with additional glory; they grew into 
importance, they rose in merit, augmented in 
value, and, in a word, became as sacred as if 
they had been the leaves of the Sibyl; unlike 
them, however, not to be scattered, but to be 





narrative indicates the character of the excite- 


“ After hurrying up the Rhine to Basle, my course | 
was by Zurich and Wallenstadt, across the Spliigen | 
by the Via Mala, and down the Lake of Como to | 
Milan. From that splendid city I passed to won- 
drous Venice, traversed the Apennines to Florence, 
and descending the left bank of the Arno touched at 
Pisa, and took shipping from Leghorn to Naples. | 
Of course I visited Sorrento and Pompeii, and from | 
Naples I proceeded by Terracina to the Eternal city. 
I then passed by Perugia back to fair Florence, skirt- 
ed the eastern coast of the Mediterranean to Genoa; 
turned northwards to the Alps, by Alessandria and 
the Lago Maggiore; and from Domo d’Ossola crossed 
the Simplon, and returned by Geneva and Paris. 
My time was limited; and the glimpse of the bright 
land of exhaustless and immortal associations— 
although extremely rapid and short—was indeed 
glorious, and never can be effaced.’’ 


| 
} 


| 
We have hinted that the author expected the | 
result as little as his friends: he has recorded his | 
sense of the marvel :— 
liard as the granite’s iron heart, the rock 
Which holds the living waters stood untouched, 
With fifty summers’ lichens on its sides, 
And snow of tifty winters o'er its brow. 
A wand of might [ vainly hoped to find, 
Wherewith th’imprison’d fountain to set free 
Over the arid earth refreshingly, 
In gushing streams to flow perennial— 
jut to mine eager grasp it answered not 
At morning's hasty wish, or noonday’s call ; 
And now, at latest hour of eventide, 
The spring hath feebly broke from fetter forth, 
And found its issue to the open day. 
Yet, sooth to say, it trickleth scantily, 
Making low music as it whispers by, 
And faintly sinking in the thirsty svil.— 
Would that for thee, kind visitant! its pow'r 
Were many thousand-fold, fresh’ning the heart 





gathered into a book; and if a book, then a 


| book to be dedicated to some patron sufficiently 


illustrious to parallel its surpassing worth. And 
who could this be, considering the matchless 
estimation which the collection had now attained, 
but the highest person in the realm? Accord- 
ingly, with gracious permission this miracle of a 
book is dedicated to the Queen, the author's 
consequent raptures being thus expressed :— 

‘Tn conclusion, and chief of all, let me say that 
my labours, had they been tenfold greater, have 
already been more than recompensed by the high 
honour which Her Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to confer on me, in permitting me most re- 
spectfully to lay this work at the foot of the throne.” 

Nor is Lord Robertson satisfied with this— 
never enough can he repay the royal conde- 
scension— 

“Ina prefatory address, I have endeavoured, how- 
ever feebly, to express the devoted admiration which, 
in common with all Her Majesty’s loyal subjects, I 
feel for the virtues and graces by which her high 
station is adorned” 
and, accordingly, the “ Leaves” and “ Frag- 
ment’ are preceded by a poem in four parts, 
celebrating ‘‘the Proclamation,” ‘the Corona- 
tion,”’ “ the Royal Espousals,”’ and “ the Wedded 
Life,”’ of the most excellent lady to whom this 
incomparable work is inscribed. 

Now all this, though done in veritable sober 
earnest, should not be suffered to run away with 
our judgments, and lead us to pronounce that 
here we possess at last some hundred loosely- 
printed pages of very extraordinary poetry. 
There is no such thing: nay, there is little here 
that can be called poetry at all,—nothing, indeed, 







































With draughts from smiling brook celestial, 
In ever-during bountiful supply. 

Yet to the new-found cistern freely come, 
Tho’ but a lowly urn of humblest mould, 
With scanty wild flow’r overgrown and rude, 
And in thy courtesy contented trust, 

That as it flows no drop to thee I stint | 
But for its purity—thy peace I pray. 









that can be called a poem in the whole collec- 
tion. ‘The marvel is,—first, “ the event’? which 


| originated the collection,—next, the influence 
| which such event exercised—the change of mind 
| induced by it,—and, lastly, the bare fact that 
| verses of any sort had flowed from such a source, 
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That, being so produced, they should be charac- 
terized also by delicacy and elegance was more 
surprising still. It only remains to add, that we 
shall henceforth call to mind Lord Robertson’s 
literary reputation with more of respect than we 
have been accustomed to associate with it hi- 
therto. 





Shakespeare's Play of King Henry the Fourth, 
printed from a contemporary Manuscript. 
Edited by J. O. Halliwell. Printed for the 
Shakespeare Society. 

Tue original MS. of this reprint is “a small 
folio volume on paper, slightly stitched, and 
unbound, measuring 11} inches by 7#, and 
written apparently by a scribe, in the hand- 
writing most common at the commencement of 
the seventeenth century. It contains 55 leaves, 
exclusive of three fly leaves. On one of the fly 
leaves is found the mark ‘ A 5,’ indicating per- 
haps the pressmark of the MS., which has 
various alterations and insertions in the hand- 
writing of Sir Edward Deryng, of Surrenden, in 
Kent, the first baronet of that name.” Such is 
Mr. Halliwell’s account of the exterior appear- 
ance of the manuscript, to which we may add, 
that it was discovered in the autumn of last 
year, by the Rev. Lambert B. Larking, among 
the papers of the present Sir Edward Dering, in 
the old muniment room at Surrenden. 

“If it were stated,’’ Mr. Halliwell writes, 
“that there was preserved in a certain library 
an unknown MS. of one of Shakspeare’s plays, 
contemporary, or nearly contemporary, with the 
time of the author—and if, in addition to this, 
it were positively asserted that the MS. was one 
of no particular value, that it afforded no various 
readings of any importance, and that it was not, 
in fact, worth the trouble of further investiga- 
tion, such an assurance would not satisfy my 
curiosity."’ We are very much of Mr. Halliweil’s 
way of thinking on this subject, and are obliged 
to him for the care he has taken in superin- 
tending the reprint of a MS. which excited a 
great deal of proper curiosity at the time. Every 
meinber of the Shakespeare Society can now 
judge of the value of the MS. for himself. 

The several emendations throughout the MS. 
are said to have been written by Sir Edward 
Deryng, the first baronet of that name. Sir 
Edward was a member of the House of Commons 
at the outbreak of the Civil War under Charles I. 
and was distinguished by the name of the Silver 
Trumpet, from the unusual sweetness of his 
veic2. The Bill for the extirpation of the bisho; 5 
we introduced by Deryng; indeed he was fond 
of sneaking on religious subjects, and has jeft 
benmd him a printed volume of his ‘Speeches 
in Neiter of Religion.’ He is best known, 
however, “vy his book on “ the most excellent 
Maria,”’ am‘ by the part he played when the 
King ani ue Parliament were in arms against 
one anothe , Deryng at first took the side of 
the King, raised a regiment of horse at his own 
expense, and commanded it in person; but 
finding the King’s counsels wholly governed by 


to the discovery of a play of Shakspeare’s, in 
the handwriting of his time. ‘It is a remark- 
able fact,” says Mr. Collier, ‘ that not a single 
written fragment of any of the plays of Shak- 
speare has come down to us, with the exception 
of a few passages in some unprinted poetical 
miscellanies.”’ A very different fate has attended 
the productions of some of the contemporaries 
of Shakspeare. ‘Two of Ben Jonson’s Masques 
are in existence in his own handwriting; a MS. 
copy of the ‘ Humorous Lieutenant’ of Beaumont 
and Fletcher has reached our time, under the 
name of ‘ Demetrius and Enanthe.’ Mr. Collier 
has a small part of Marlowe's ‘ Massacre at 
Paris,’ possibly in the handwriting of the poet. 
The ‘ Witch of Middleton,’ and a play by Mas- 
singer (the ‘ Parliament of Love’), were first 
printed within the present century from con- 
temporary MSS. 

‘Sir Thomas More,’ as licensed by Tylney, is 
another interesting MS. of Shakspeare’s age ; 
but till Mr. Halliwell’s discovery was made 
known, we had no one play of Shakspeare’s in 
the handwriting of Shakspeare’s time. In this 
point of view, the MS. is curious, and, for the 
reasons stated by Mr. Halliwell, a reprint was 
desirable. In every other point of view, the 
MS. is of very little value. ‘* The body of the 
MS.” as Mr. Halliwell admits, “is evidently 
the work of a person not very conversant with 
the subject-matter of his labours.” It is, more- 
over, a copy from a “printed booke,” for Sir 
Edward in one place has added a marginal note, 
“ Vide printed boole,” showing that he had 
collated the MS. with the printed copy. Nor 
is it the whole of Shakspeare’s ‘ Henry IV.,’ 
but the two parts compressed into one, for the 
purpose, we may presume, of private repre- 
sentation. 

But the MS. is not altogether without its 
value, supplying as it does one happy emen- 
dation of the text—one of those easy restorations 
that carry conviction with them :— 


Percy; and he of Wales, that gave 
bastinado, and made Lucifer cuckold, and swore the 
devil his true liegeman upen the cross of a Welsh 
hook,—what a plague, call you him ? 

* Poins.—O! Glendower. 

* Fal.—Owen, Owen; the same.” 

Now, as Falstaff is evidently repeating the 
name supplied by Poins, the reading “ O! Glen- 
dower!"’ must necessarily be corrupt. ‘The 
Deryng MS, reads, “Owen Glendower,’’—the 
name of the mad fellow of Wales at full length. 
T’.e printer set up “ O. Glendower,”’ as Oliver 
Cromwell wrote ‘‘O. Croinwell,’”’ for brevity’s 
sake. 

The ‘Spanish Curate’ was first printed in the 
folio Beaumont and Fletcher of 1647, three 
years after Sir Edward Deryng’s death. Mr 
Halliwell as overlooked this circumstance, 
which, relai vely, is of some value, showing, as 
it does, that Sir Edward had access to the 
prompter’s copy of at least one popular play. 





the Popish warty, his conscience would not 
ermit him to stay any longer on that side; so 
e left the King at Oxford, compounded for his 
delinquency, and joined the Parliament. He 
died in 1644, and is said to have entered into 
priest’s orders, and to have been at one time an 


earnest suitor for the deanery of Canterbury. | 


Echard tells us this; and now Mr. Halliwell has 
discovered that he has altered the play of ‘ King 
Henry IV.’ for private representation, and that 
his name is found in a caste of characters, in his 
own handwriting, as playing the part of Bar- 
tolus, a lawyer, in the ‘ Spanish Curate,’ of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 

We have been thus minute in describing the 
MS, and the character of its corrector, from the 
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| De Rohan; or, the Court Conspirator. 
By M. Eugéne Sue. 


Historical Romance. 
3 vols. Colburn. 
TWELVE months since, { No. 861], when review- 
ing ‘ Matilda’ and the * Mysteries of Paris,’ we 
pointed out the whimsical developement by 
| which one of the least scrupulous of the French 
romancers of the convulsionnaire school had 
become a moralist, and we referred to this same 
‘ Latréaumont,’ as one of M. Sue's works written 
on his earlier system. We may now vrove our 
words, by citing a paragraph or two from the 
preface. They will be serviceable as throwing 
some light on M. Sue's code of moral philo- 

_ Sophy :— 


importance which must necessarily be attached 


* Fal. — That same mad fellow of the north, ; 
Amaimon the | 


—— - —— 
“ Tt may also be that some reader, who may chanee 
to remember how the author has always hitherto get 
forth his irrepressible conviction of the predominance 
of evil over good, and of the worldly triumph of yice 
over virtue—it may be that such reader will be 
astonished to find how little the writer has taken 
advantaye of the present performance to support hig 
eccentric system, notwithstanding all the facilities of 
adaptation, which it offers from its nature to his for. 
mer pessimist theories. * " But I reply, after g0 
many aspirations towards the ideal and unknown, one 
falls from the heights of imagination, with all its 
ranities, back into the common-place conviction, 
that there is nothing positive in this world—nothing 
determinate in good or evil; that virtue, no more 
than vice, can enjoy a continuity of happiness ; that 
there is no man absolutely virtuous or vicious; and 
that what, seen from one point of view, seems 
generous and noble, from another appears criminal 
and infamous; that there isno sublimity of heroism 
which is not rendered human by some blemish ; no 
nature so ferocious or corrupt as not to b. humanized 
by some good impulses.” 

Even if we give to the above no more inpor- 
tance than belongs to belles phrases, or the ran- 
dom lucubrations of one who “thinks he is 
thinking,” we imagine that the sincerity of M, 
Sue’s recent crusades against divers social enor- 
mities is thereby pretty well determined. But, 
however much his jest or earnest may have to 
do with the sympathy and acceptance of those 
worthy people who fancy they reap profit from 
his pages. they need not be further dwelt upon; 
—since, in spite of the pompous paragraph just 
extracted, ‘ Latréaumont’ is little more than a 
common historical novel, such as James, Johu, 
or Thomas might have put forth; containing 
some graphic scenes, but, as a whole, fragmentary 
and ineffective. The opening pictures of the 
household of the schoolman Aftinius van den 
Enden, in Amsterdam, are finished with all the 
clearness and hard truth of a van der Heyden. 
Then there is.a morning piece at Fontainebleau, 
witha party of French Maids of Honour gossiping 
over their love affairs, and Le Grand Monarque 
playing Eavesdropper: in which there is nearlyas 
pvach bloom and colour as in one of those delicious 
flower-pieces which are hung up among the por- 
traits of the De Maillys and Fontanges in some 
Freich royal picture gallery. Gallant King 
Louis is made by M. Sue to figure in hues 
strange for a Frenchman to select—dark, harsh, 
and unlovely. We know that Madame de Sé 
vigné’s greatest King in the world” was exact- 
ing, selfish, brutal to his mistresses; we will admit 
that there may be a lesson to all Montespans and 
De Vallitres in expectancy in the hunting scene 
which is here pictured. But as a work of art, itis 
repulsive. A word in conclusion concerning the 
main figures: M. le Chevalier de Rohan, the 
petted courtier, who dares a rivalry with the 
Autocrat, and, of course; is ruined in the collision, 
and the gigantic bully Latréaumont, who plays 
with him as a tool, but in so playing wounds him- 
self—to death. The contrast is well conceived, 
and the figures clearly made out, though merely 
sketches. But, on the whole, ‘The Court Con- 
spirator’ only deserves to take its turn among 
the ephemera of the season. 





(ApVEeRTIcEMENT].—An important article on the groper 
prices, under the new duties, of Glass for Greenhowse put 
poses, 2ppears in the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, af THB 
DAY. The GARDENERS CHRONICLE and AGRICUL 
TURAL GAZETTE may be ordered of any Eoo'sseller. 
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Williams's Highway Account Book, folio, 7s. hf-bd. 

Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, with Notes by the Rev. Alex. Dyce, 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


Rome, March 30. 

Our winter has been in many respects un-Roman 
—sunless and rainy, but this is better than the frosts 
and snows which have prevailed everywhere else, in- 
cuding Naples and Florence. The company have 
been more than ever devoted to the material attrac- 
tions of the table and the chase, and the only muses 
vorshipped have been those who preside over concert 
and ball rooms. Latterly a turn has been given to 
conversation and interest by the beginning of the 
Fesch sale; and asamong our countrymen most things 
go by fashion, that may probably account for the 
number of old pictures sold being greater this year 
than in any former one in my recollection, though 
more are selected as furniture than from higher 
tastes, I scarcely know how it has fared with artists 
generally, for since Rome became a fox-hunting 
country, that class of men who used to occupy a 
decided place in our drawing-rooms have nearly dis- 
appeared from the social circle, so that when one 
wants to hear or speak of art, we make a tour 
of studios for the purpose. I am not without hopes 
that the hunt may, ere very long, become extinct, as 
several untoward circumstances have occurred to 
disgust the English red-coats ; but two or three of 
the Italian princes have taken it up, from fashion 
and novelty more than taste, and probably may ride 
their hobby a little longer. The finance question 
vill, however, sooner or later, consign the whole con- 
tem to a tisico end, if it do not meanwhile meet 
vith a violent one at the hand of the government. 
All I say is, the sooner the better ! 

Theold set of English artists go on as usual. Gibson, 
Prgmalion-like,has been forthree monthsmysteriously 
closeted with his models and his clay, and in due time 
We are promised admission into the presence of our 
most gracious Queen. Williamsis at work upon his 
pretty little bits- Macdonald is bustifying, as usual, 
& fast as he can dispose of his sitters, though Theed is 
getting some of the English to turn into stone, A 
fine statue by Macdonald, for Lord Foley, was ship- 
wrecked off Leghorn, but recovered. I am more 
concerned for the loss of a cast on which Timbrel had 
wrought long and well, and was sending to the Exhi- 
tition as the fruits of his pension from the Royal 
Academy ; it went down in the same vessel, and 
8 of course utterly destroyed. I did not see it, 
and scarcely knew him, but it makes my heart bleed 
tohear of such a check to a struggling young man. 
The cartoon and fresco competition has brought for- 


vard three young men among the students here,— | 


Fort, Cooke, and Caunter,—none of whom ever be- 
fure tried a cartoon or painted fresco, until a week or 


| boar hunts. 





two before doing their competing specimens, which 
left this by sea a few days ago. I cannot say what 
degree of merit they will have to compete with; but 
I have been agreeably surprised at the results, as 
well as gratified with the fine spirit and the industry 
they exhibit; for they have almost three months less 
working time than the English competitors. [havea 


high expectation of Fortt’s eventual eminence if his | 
health stands; and I know of no Englishman here | 


30 likely to succeed in high Art. Caunter is much 


improved, both in drawing and in his own manner. | 


You have, no doubt, heard of the death of poor 


George Scott, who has died ere his collections | 


were finished for his maznum opus on Italian Art. I 


believe his library to have been selected with great | 
erudition, and to contain nearly all the best works | 


on Italian Art and topography. He had gradually 


accumulated it in ten years; and there are about a | 


dozen boxes of books here and at Florence, which 
will, it is said, be sold in Italy. I know, however, 
it was his favourite wish, that when he had done his 
labours, they should be acquired by some public 
library in England. Is there none such who could 
spare a very few hundred pounds for the acquisition 
ofa class of books on Art infrouvadle in England, and 
every day getting more scarce abroad? If so, I feel 
sure the executor would be willing to facilitate such 
an arrangement by every means consistent with pro- 
priety. If there be any such institution pray let the 
parties be stirring as soon as possible, as ere long 
steps will be taken to sell them at Florence, 

The Fesch humbug is now at its height; and, 
contrary to my expectation, they seem inclined to 
make an end of it—which well they may, if the 
present auspicious times endure six weeks longer. 
There are 36 days’ sale advertised of about 2,000 
pictures; each day there are some half dozen 
large letter names—the remainder a gatherum 
of tenebristi, trash, and fearfully repainted things, 
whereof a large proportion are immense and mediocre 
surfaces: this class generally sell for less than the 
frames have cost; but when rival orders or rich pur- 
chasers meet upon the .large letter bits, prices are 
got which make the Roman dealers stand aghast, and 
which often make those who appreciate good Art 
scoff. Thus, the Hobbema brought 8,000 seudi (a 
much better one than Mr. Holford’s though, which cost 
him 3,0002.) ; a N. Poussin, 6,000 ; a Luini, * Holy 
Family,’ 4,000 ; a very diminutive J. Steen, 2,000. 
To-day, a French Lady, in her satin petticoat, by 
Greuze, realized, with duty, 767/.; and a hard small 
copy of the Naples Raffel, 500/.!!! On the other 
hand, I saw a Rocca Marcone, with five figures, life 
size, and worthy of the National Gallery, except 
that its glowing colour would have spoiled everything 
round it, knocked down for 30 scudi ; and an ad- 
mirable Alonzo Cano brought 80, whilst a very bad 
little Murillo fetched 900. Ihave bought for my- 
self but one. I have had the satisfaction of securing 
for a friend two or three really fine works of high 
Art, to go to England, of the best age of that 
style which, seated in Romagna, combined the 
beauties of Raffael with the merits of the Lombard 
schools. Such things, always rare, are rapidly dis- 
appearing from the market in Italy. In England 
their day is yet to come; I only hope it will arrive 
before Mr. Edward Solly’s collection is broken up, 
which now contains what would in that class set up 
the National or any other gallery, could cleaners be 
found with you (which I doubt) who could right, 
without ruining them. It is lamentable to see the 
Bellinis and Cimas which Basseggio brought from 
England last year flayed and scraped to the very 
board, but still beautiful ruins, Woodburn has bid 
for a few of the Fesch stars, but been always dis- 
tanced: the great buyers and bidders are the agents 
of Lord Hertford and of the Parisian Rothschild. 
The Hobbema, Poussin, Greuze and Luini, I believe, 
are Lord Hertford’s. The Vallatis are as usual. 
Pietro has bought up Odescalchi’s interest in the 
Magdalene: the price is 2,500/., but I dare say 2,000/. 
would buy it, and I think it cheap at the money, as 
prices are going. He sold a Rembrandt landscape 
last spring for 3002, and this year he has sold two 
Italian early pictures for 2201, besides two large 
Mainardi, I hear, is doing good at the 
British Academy, and is a fine fellow, Capalti is a 
rising artist of the first class, but this year has been 
canvassing all the fashionable English considerably 
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| worse than they would have been represented by good 
English artists, and at equal prices. Mr. Innes has 





a very promising figure picture far advanced; he 
spends anoter year here, Gauner is busy getting on 
with his plates of the pavilion in B. House Gardens, 
and soon leaves us again. ‘i'he Bisenzi pictures con- 
|} tain a cozen or two of admirable things, but the 
| prices are too high. I made a handsome offer for a 
few fora friend, but it was scouted, 

Rome, though a most pleasant, is a very time- 
losing place: it has been too cold to work in 
libraries; still, it is the pleasantest place, to my 
mind, after 3a curious exception, you will say; 
) but I have ties and resources there which go fur to 
compensate the Raffaels and palatial galleries, sur- 
| rounded as these are by filth and fleas, and the vari- 

ous conditions of exile, pleasant though they be. 








COLLEGE OF CHEMISTRY, 

|} Ovrattention has been called to exertions which 
| are just now making for the foundation, in London, of 
| a College of Chemistry. There is no institution con- 
| nected with human learning the demands for which, 
| in this country, are more imperative, or which holds 
out the promise of results so large and direct as a 
school of practical chemistry. While in France and 
Germany, especially the latter, an active spirit of 
research is at work, and has led to the establishment 
of schools—where not only practical and systematic 
instruction is given to students, but where original 
researches are conducted in concert by individuals 
skilled in manipulation, and where the professors can 
work out their problems by the aid of many qualified 
hands—the English studeut finds no means of obtain- 
ing (unless by the expensive course of private instrue- 
tion) lessons in manipulation, or in the pursuit of 
analytical investigations. ‘The number of students at 
present working in the Laboratory of Giessen is sixty; 
and no less than forty applications for places for the 
present winter session were refused—many being 
from this country, Chemistry taught by lectures 
only, as here, can never be more than merely notional; 
while, at the London colleges, wl.ere practical che- 
mistry is best taught, the necessity which these insti- 
tutions are under of regarding primarily the wants of 
a particular class of students, the medical, almost, if 
not altogether, prevents attention being given to pure 
chemistry. The founders of this institution, in the 
prospectus which they have put forth, have illustrated 
its objects by some very striking examples of the 
effects already produced upon commerce by pure 
scientifie discoveries, and of the immense results to 
be hereafter anticipated from the successful applica- 
tion of chemistry in the departments of agriculture, 
arts, manufactures, and medicine. But the pharma- 
ciens, the assistants in chemical works, the supefin- 
tendents of chemical processes in the arts, and many 
others to whom practical knowledge would be invalu- 
able, both for their own purposes and as enabling 
them to contribute to the advancement of the science 
itself, spring from too humble a division of the middle 
classes to find the pecuniary means of obtaining suit- 
able instruction. ‘The example of the Continental 
schools, including that of Giessen, has demonstrated 
that in this country a practical school of chemistry 
cannot exist self-supported; that is, dependent upon 
the fees paid by the students; but that funds must 
be obtained from some extrinsic source. The pro- 
moters of this scheme, then, are anxious to found an 
institution which shall embrace—1l. A laboiatory 
for original investigations, and for extending the 
boundaries of this most important science, on the 
model of the Giessen Laboratory.—2. “A college” for 
the instruction of students in analysis and scientific 
research.—3. Departments for the application of 
chemistry to especial purposes, as agriculture, geology, 
mineralogy, and metallurgy, by the analysis of soils, 
rocks, &c.; to medicine, physiology, the arts, and 
manufactures.—4. The employment of such means 
as may appear expedient for encouraging and facili- 
tating the pursuit of scientific chemistry throughout 
the country, and for making it a branch of general 
education. 

The scheme is powerfully supported ; but ean 








only be carried out successfully by abundant funds. 
We gladly lend the aid of our columns to bring 
before the notice of the scientific and wealthy classes, 
the very important objects which it has in view. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A conversation took place last week in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, on the project of law for 
giving effect to the Treaty of International Copy- 
right concluded by France with the Kingdom of 


Sardinia, which is interesting, at once for the evi- | 


dence it affords of the great progress made in the 
principle itself, and the explanations given by M. 
Guizot of the difficulties that stand in the way of its 
practical assertion. 


to protection from piracy, is a principle which should 


be maintained on its own independent ground, and | 


not purchased by any foreign concessions, or mixed 
up with any commercial treaty. T'o this doctrine 
M. Guizot assented in the abstract; but observed, 


that in its discussion between states of classes so dif- | 


ferent as those of France and Sardinia, and having 
literatures of such disproportionate extent and value, 
it was found impossible to obtain the boon of literary 
protection but at the price of concessions of some 
other nature. M. Guizot explained, too, another 
difficulty against which he had to contend in obtain- 
ing the effectual recognition of literary property 
amongst nations. The principle of reciprocity, as 
laid down by England and Prussia—limited to the 
interdict of piracy in their own states, but not ex- 
cluding the pirated books poured into them from third 
countries—is, he says, wholly inadequate to its object; 
and he instanced the utter futility to France of such 


a treaty with Holland which should not also exclude | 
from that country the produce of the Belgian pira- | 
cies on French literature going on at her very doors. | 


The Sardinian treaty includes the larger principle ; 
and was, therefore, he said, worth paying something 
for, as the basis of others. In answer to the argu- 
ment that France should take higher moral ground— 
that the piracy of printed works being a theft, it became 
her to denounce it at once, regardless of reciprocity, 
and leaving the crime to other nations,—M. Guizot 
said, that the attainment of reciprocity provided 
important guarantees for the successful working of 
the principle and its final establishment the world 
over,—that there was every expectation that such 
treaties would be obtained,—but that if not, the 
Government was prepared to go all the length de- 
manded of it, and crush the wrong at home, for 
the honour of France. After these explanations 
the Bill, adopting the treaty, passed, in a house of 
237 members, by precisely that number of affirma- 
tive votes—a circumstance worthy noting, both, as we 
have said, in proof of the unanimity prevailing in 
France on the subject of the justice of literary pro- 
tection, and as a curious illustration of the working 
of the newly-adopted system of open voting in that 
cofintry. It is stated, that there has never been a 
single instance of such a result, under the system of 


secret scrutiny, either under the old Corps Legislatif 


or in the Chamber of Deputies, from 1814 down to 
the present day. 

The public will be glad to hear of the safe arrival 
in England of Dr. Wolff, after the feverish excite- 
ments of his late fruitless yet generous enterprise. 
The Doctor, who was met on the quay at Southamp- 
ton by his wife and son, and by Capt. Grover, is 
described as looking better than the fatigues and 


. . . . | 
anxieties which he has undergone had prepared his 
His baggage, containing some | 


friends to expect. 
shawls and a Persian dress given to him by the King 
of Bokhara, and some of the effects of the unfortu- 
nate officers, the hope of effecting whose release 
took him to Bokhara, were passed by the Customs 


authorities without duty, under directions from the | 


Lords of the Treasury. On Tuesday, the Doctor re- 
ceived the Committee at his residence, 23, Half Moon- 


street, when he made a report, which he will repeat | 
Dr. | 


at a public meeting, which will shortly be held. 
Wolff attributes his sufferings at Bokhara to his not 
having a letter from the British Government. He 
was, in consequence, considered asa spy. Dr. Wolff 
brought forward evidence to show that Colonel Stod- 
dart and Captain Conolly were alive in July, 1843 ; 
and our readers will recollect that in June, 1843, 
Captain Grover offered to go to Bokhara at his own 
expense, and that his proposition was declined, Dr. 
Wolff informed the Committee that he had proposed 
to go to Bokhara in 1842, and that his proposition 
was refused. 


It was contended in the house, | 
that the property in literary works and their right | 


Sir Augustus Calcott having expressed a wish, in a 


codicil to his will, that his pictures and oil sketches 

should not be sold by auction, they are to be exhibited 

in a week or two at his residence in Kensington 

Gravel Pits, and disposed of by private contract. 
| He has left not less than sixty paintings coming 
under this category of his works. His water-colour 
drawings and other sketches, winch amount to several 
| hundreds, will be sold at Christie’s during the month 
| of May; and we understand it is in contemplation 
to assemble specimens of his best works at the sum- 
mer exhibition of the British Institution. 

From Paris, we hear of a Perugino, which the 
Directory of the Royal Museum has purchased from 
| the heirs of M. de Gerando for 25,000 francs, and 
| placed in the Italian gallery of the Louvre, beside 
| the S¢. Cecilia of Domenichino. It may be well to 
warn our tourist-amateurs, and such other of our 
readers as the matter may concern, that the exhibi- 
| tion at the salon in that capital, will close on the 
| 20th of May. 

The Revue de Paris tells an anecdote relating to 
Iforace Vernet’s fine portrait of the Pere Philippe, 
mentioned by our correspondent [ante, p. 333], 
which should be quoted, to the honour of the painter. 
The Ignorantine Brothers, anxious to have the 
likeness of their superior, waited on M. Vernet, and 
urged their wish, but pleaded their poverty. “ Fear 
not, however,” said they ; “ we will subscribe to pay 
you.” “Say no more,” said the artist, “I have no 
doubts of you.” When the work was finished—and 
admirably finished, as we have already told—the 
| Brothers waited on the painter with the proceeds of 
their subscription. ‘ Here is all we can do,” said 
they, presenting him with a purse which contained 
80 frances! M. Horace Vernet had the good taste 
at once to accept this sum as the price of his per- 
formance ; and afterwards handing back the money, 
he said, “ Give this to the poor for me, my brethren, 
and make me your debtor.” 

The subscriptions for the Manchester Parks and 
Pleasure Grounds has reached the sum of 30,7461.— 
a larger amount, it is said, than was, perhaps, ever 
before raised, by voluntary donations, for local objects, 
in any town or city in the kingdom. Of this sum, 
subscribed by persons of all classes, in amounts 
varying from 64. to 1,000/., 26,0007. is already paid 
into the bankers’ hands; and a deputation appointed 
by the committee had, last week, an interview with 
Sir Robert Peel, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
amount of aid which might be expected from the 
Government towards the objects of this spirited sub- 
scription. To carry these out effectually, it was stated 
to the minister, that it would be necessary to have a 
park, promenade and play-ground on each of the 
sides of this large town—to erect rooms for refresh- 
ment and shelter—provide seats and benches—con- 
struct fountains with a plentiful supply of pure water, 
and lay out the grounds in attractive forms. Five 
sites had been accordingly selected for the munificent 
arrangements in the cause of popular health and 
enjoyment. The deputation were much disappointed 
at learning that the sum at the disposal of Govern. 
ment for such purposes did not enable the minister 
to offer a larger grant than 3,000/.; and the mayor 





quire so small a sum; and asked and obtained per- 
| mission to correspond with Sir Robert Peel on the 
subject. 

We have much pleasure in stating that His Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury has contributed a dona- 
tion of 107. to the British Archeological Association. 

We regret to announce the death, after a long and 


painful illness, of Lady Stepney, well known to the | 


world as the authoress of fashionable novels,—but 
better among her friends for her amiable temper and 
obliging disposition. 

The Panorama this season presents us with another 
glimpse of the Celestial Empire—the city of Nanking, 
| and the surrounding country. The chief objects, be- 
| sides the city itself, are the Porcelain Pagoda, the 
| canal, the long and high wall, the river Yang-tsze- 
Keang, and a group of characteristic Chinese, Tartar, 
and European portraits. This painting exhibits, 
perhaps, the most interesting of all possible Chinese 
subjects, and on that account is likely to prove espe- 
cially attractive. 


finally stated, that he did not feel warranted, without | 
consulting those by whom they were sent, in exposing | 
Manchester to the degradation of appearing to re- | 








At Leghorn a new theatre is in course of erectign 
which will be opened next year, and will be, it is said’ 
the largest and most magnificent in Tuscany, It, 
peculiarity is, that it will be surmounted by a cupola 
of glass, which will adapt it for day representations as 
well as for those by artificial light. Letters from 
America state, that the National Theatreat Washing. 
ton was totally destroyed by fire on the night of the 
oth ult. 

The Princess of Canino, Lucien Bonaparte’s widow 
has written to several of the Paris journals, vehe. 
mently protesting against certain passages in ¥, 
Thiers’s ‘ History of the Consulate and of the Em. 
pire,’ which appear to her to reflect on her deceased 
husband ; and announcing her intention to publish 
refutation, supported by authentic documents, 

A great literary festival has just been held in Hun 
gary, to celebrate the anniversary of the Society of 
Kisfaludi—an institution which has taken its name 
from one of the greatest of the Magyar poets, who 
founded, at Pesth, a short time previous to his death 
in 1830, a literary society in aid of the studies, and 
for the sustenance of needy literary men. This body 
has acquired a prodigious influence over the Magyar 
Society, by means of its great wealth and the rich 
prizes which that has enabled it to award yearly, 
Rigidly abstaining from all scientific discussion, 
which it leaves to the Hungarian Institute, founded 
by Szechenyi, the Society of Kisfaludi is purely 
literary. It may, in fact, be called the Hungarian 
Academy of Belles Lettres ; and its thirty-four mem- 
bers consider themselves as much “immortals” as 
the chosen forty of the French Academy. _ Its pro- 
ceedings are confined to the Magyar language ; and, 
besides its own Memoirs, it has already published 
collections of classical and other works, native and 
foreign. 

The Austrian government has at length felt the 
expediency of making considerable modifications in 
its censorship regulations. The obnoxious office is 
about to be transferred from the police, in whose 
hands its administration was both odious and humi- 
liating, to special commissions, having a_ certain 
degree of independence, and organized after the 
plan of the Prussian tribunals of censorship. 

A letter from Siberia speaks of a new traffic which 
has arisen in that country. Of late years, it seems, 
there have been discovered, in various parts of that 
vast region, at depths more or less great beneath the 
surface of the ground, large deposits of the bones of 
the mastodon ; and as the teeth and jaws of this 
animal, which are mingled in great numbers with the 
bones, not only possess all the qualities of ele- 
phantine ivory, but even surpass it in being still less 
brittle and less liable to turn yellow, a company of 
merchants has been formed, to collect these treasures 
throughout Siberia. The commencement of this en- 
terprise has been eminently successful. During the 
past vear, the society has collected upwards of 16,000 
pounds of mastodon tusks and jaws,—all which have 
arrived at St. Petersburgh, and been sold, under the 
denomination of Siberian ivory, at prices 30, 40, 60, 
and 100 per cent. above those of elephant-ivory. The 
articles made with this new ivory are in great request 
in the capital. . 

The lovers of voyaging, for pleasure and instruc- 
tion, will learn with some gratification, that our 
Teutonic neighbours have announced a startling plan 
of maritime excursion, nothing less than an Expe- 
dition from Hamburgh round the World, for the 
purpose of enabling men of science and education to 
become acquainted with the most distant parts of the 
globe. It is the first of the kind under the German 
flag. The route which has been chosen has been 
so arranged as to secure a continual summer to the 
voyagers. The Expedition is to leave Hamburgh on 
the 15th August. 

The advertising columns of our own journals 
reflect very faithfully and fully all the wants and 
tastes of modern society, as well as many of its pat 
sions and sufferings and most of its caprices. An 
advertisement, however, appears in the columns of 
the Paris Siécle, which may be considered a novelty 
as yet, in this “ Century of’ announcements. Itsobject 
is the publication of a new religion, which calls itself 
Almamism, and, assuming to be inspired by the spirit 
of God, addresses itself in the first place to the 
lettered, reserving its intention, however, of being, 
in the long run, the religion of the universal world. 
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The Pontiff of this new faith, who takes the title of 
Philalma, or Grand Master, requests to be furnished, 
at asghort notice as possible, with a supply of priests, 
prie 
hierarchy. 
commercial times has certainly a new and remark- 
able form of expression in this religious propagandism 
hy advertisement instead of by the sword. It is 
probably the first time that a new faith was ever 
reached by advertisement, and its apostles sought 
through the cheap and convenient medium which 
supplies footmen and nursery-maids. Applications, 
by aspiring saints and confessors, are, we suppose, to 


he made by letter, post paid; but, in this novel case, | 


the ordinary reference to the candidate’s “last place 
will be wanting. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALF. of the WORKS of 
BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPE ALLY, from Ten in the Morning 
till Five in the Evening.—Adm bl, 18,5 Catal », Ls. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 

The EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
SvpPOLK-STREET, Patt. MALL, East, is NOW OPEN daily from 
Nine A.M. till Dusk.—Admission, 1s. ; Cata p, Is. ; 

EDWARD HASSELL, Secretary. 

The NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS will 
pen their Elev enth Annual Exhibition, on MONDAY NEXT, the 
‘stinst. GALLERY, 53, PALL MALL. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


The FORT T-FInSE ANNUAL EXHIBITION WILL OPEN, | 


JALLERY ALT. MALL, East, on MONDAY, April 28th, 
Nine till Dusk.—Admittance, is.; Catalogue, 6d. 
J.W. WRIGHT, Secretary. 





, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 

Just Opened, with a new and highly interesting 
vresenting the CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG 

i ce of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) 

s of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Even- 

ing; and the exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME 
at Paris, as seen at Sunset and Moonlight, and which has been so 
universally admired. Both pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Re- 
joux, Open from 10 till 5. Admittance to view both Pictures—Saloon, 
ly.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore, 
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INSTITUTION.—THE ATMO- 
y a WORKING MODEL 50 feet 
tors from end to end. ACURIOUS 
on who has lost his natural hand. 
r. RYAN’S first Series of LECTURES on the CHEMISTRY 
DOMESTIC LIFE daily, and on the euin, of Wednesdays and 
Fridays. Professor BACHHOFFNER’S VARIED LECTURES 
vith brilliant experiments. LECTURES on CHARACTER, with 
MUSICAL ILLUSTRATIONS by Mr. J. RUSSELL, accompanied 
by Vallis ¢ ianoforte, on the evenings of Monday re 
and Thursdays, at Eight o’clock. New and beautiful objects i 
CHROMATROPE, PHYSIOSCOPE, PROTEOSCOP 
SOLVING VIEWS. SUBMARINE EXPERIMENTS by the 
DIVER, and DIVING BELL. Working Models described daily.— 
Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-Price. ‘ 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GrocrapnicaL Society. — April 14. —Sir John 
Rennie, V.P., in the chair.—Three honorary and 
four ordinary Members were elected, and seven gen- 
tlemen proposed for election. 

The first paper read was an account, by Mr. E, J. 
Eyre, of his exploration of that portion of the lower 
course of the Darling River, Australia, which had 
never yet been examined. On the 4th of December, 
1843, Mr. Eyre left Morunde, accompanied by Mr. 
Scott, one policeman, and a native of Morunde, each 
mounted, and a pack-horse carrying provisions. Pro- 
ceeding up the right bank of the Murray, the party 
arrived at the Rufus on the 8th of December, from 


whence they struck across the scrub to the Darling, | 


crossing a large Ana* branch of that river, running 
through the scrub half way between Lake Victoria 
and the Darling, with a course of full sixty miles 
nearly parallel with the river. On the 12th of De- 
cember Mr, Eyre struck the Darling at a point 
seventy miles above its junction with the Murray. 
There was less water in the Darling than might have 
been anticipated, from the length of its course: its 
hanks were lined with beautiful gum trees. Fifty 
les further up they came to another Ana branch 
of the Darling, but having much water only in times 
of food. Proceeding four miles further, thev had a 
ine view of the ranges laid down by Major Mitchell 
to the west of the Darling; the intervening country 
eemed low, and subject to inundation. At this 
Pace indisposition compelled Mr. Eyre to return. 
Proceeding down the Darling, he and his party 
passed over all that part of the river’s course left 
Unvisited by Major Mitchell, and thus connected the 





‘wo lines of that traveller, only on the opposite side | 


* Term now used to designate an anastomosing branech— 
pha pen which, after leaving a stream, falls into it 
‘gain, forming what is termed in physical geography 

i $ ysics ography a 
branch island. , i - 


stesses and bards, and all the array of a religious | 
The change from the warlike to the | 


| Guarracino. 


of the river to his track. From the natives Mr. 
Eyre learned that the Laidley Ponds are a chain of 
sheets of water, connected by a running stream, and 
falling into the Darling at a place called Wétl-vii- 
rarah ; they said it came from the hills, and that 
water was to be found all the way from the Darling 


}to Mount Bryan under these hills, by which route 


the natives frequently crossed back wards and forwards, 
though Mr. Eyre supposes in the winter scason. In 
the course of this excursion the travellers had ocea- 
sion to notice the very beneficial influence exercised 
among the natives by the Government establishment 
at Morunde, and which, in a greater or less degree, 
extends to the furthest point reached in this journey, 
or 330 miles from Morunde. The many natives 


| they met with on their route behaved in so friendly 


& manner, that they found it unnecessary to keep 
watch at night. Having thus explored the road, the 
fact of so small a party as Mr. Eyre’s having passed 
in perfect safety among such numerous tribes of the 


| Darling. once so hostile, warrants the conclusion that 
|a safe and practicable way is now open for further 
| future expeditions. 


The second paper read, was Notes of an Excur- 
sion from Batam to Artvin, by Mr. Vice-Consul 
The traveller’s route lay through the 
left or western bank of the Jurdik, in a northerly 
direction. He accordingly first went round from 
Batim to Kizil Toprak, crossing the river in a ferry 
boat. The Jurdik at this place was only 30 yards 
broad, and 7 or 8 feet deep, but from May to the 
middle of September its width is from 200 to 300 
yards. Passing through forests and undulating 
ground, the traveller reached the village of Omboli, 
of thirty well-built houses, contiguous to a large 
forest of oak, chesnut, and alder trees. Some way 
further on, the Adjarah Si comes in from the east. 
Passing the village and stream of Miruvet, M. Guar- 
racino came to the large village of Maradiet, with a 
bazar of seventy shops, supplied in small quantities 
with every kind of European manufacture. Another 
ravine being crossed, Kadapha was reached, contain- 
ing upwards of 200 houses. The natives here who 
are Mussulmans, and very civil, collect a little wax and 
honey, and grow a little barley. Leaving this place 
and passing, first, along through narrow fields between 
the Jurdik and the foot of the mountains, and then 
ascending the heights, the traveller reached Botchka, 
of about 90 houses, several of which are of stone 
and built in contact with each other. The natives 
here make bricks and earthen jars, with which they 
supply the whole coast between Rizeh and Jurtk Sa. 
They are also the boatmen of the river, on which 
there are about 80 boats, After quitting Botchka, 
passed an old fort said to be Genoese, and crossed by 
a stone bridge the Itchkaleh SG, coming in from the 
west. The next place reached was Ziruret, where 
large quantities of tiles are made. A*mile beyond 
this place, the Murghur Sti was crossed, a western 
affluent of the Jurtk, forming the boundary between 
the provinces of Lazistan and Jivaneh, and after 
passing Dampal and Omanakhan and the ravine of 
Hatit Derah Su the traveller arrived at Artvin, the 





whole distance being about 60 miles. Artvin has the 
appearance of a large village, the houses are built of 
wood and separated by gardens, planted with mul. 
berry and olive trees. The population is reckoned 
about 5,500, Catholies being more numerous than 
Turks. The industry of the town, the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants, the principal buildings, 
some being of stone, the trade, &c. of Artvin, were 
described in the paper, which concluded with a 
general view of the neighbouring Pashaliks. 


Institute or Brrrisu Arcuirecrs.—April 14.— 
H. E. Kendall, Esq. V.P. in the chair.—Mr. H. R. 
Ricardo was elected an associate—A paper was read 
‘On the Formation of a Museum of Casts, illustrative 
of the Architecture of Antiquity and of the Middle 
Ages,’ by C. H. Wilson, Esq. In this essay Mr. 
Wilson cited the casts belonging to the Royal Society 
of Arts at Edinburgh, as a model for similar collec- 
tions, which might be established in various localities 
throughout the kingdom with great advantage to the 
public taste, and consequently to the general promo- 
tion of the Fine Arts. With reference to architecture 
there were difficulties to be overcome, since the true 
mode of making architectural casts really available 
| for study, would be to set up the orders of antiquity, 





and even the facades of whole buildings, entire, 
instead of keeping them in fragments, and for this 
purpose space would be required which it might not 
be easy to obtain. This plan has been carried into 
effect. at the Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris. Some 
observations followed on the true advantage to be 
drawn from collections of works of art of different 
styles and periods, which were too generally used as 
mere objects of imitation, instead of being made 
available as a study of the resources of art, under 
various circumstances and contingences ;—that there 
is one standard of beauty and taste, must be inferred 
from the faet, that all schools of art, whatever modi- 
fications their practice may exhibit, have agreed 
animously in their admiration of the works of the 
ireeks. In the present day, the arts, and especially 
architecture and decoration, are too much confined 
to imitation, both in England and France. The 
Germans are struggling, and not unsuccessfully, to 
unite beauty of proportion and form, with a style 
hearing the impress of a national character. Mr. 
Wilson observed, that much bad art was perpetrated 
in this country upon the pretence of carrying out the 
style of the Middle Ages—a very convenient doc- 
trine to those who find it difficult to draw or design. 
Mr. Donaldson, considering synchronism and uni- 
formity of character to be essential in the reproduc- 
tion of various styles of art, thought that collections 
of the works of all periods could not be too much 
extended, or too assiduously studied. He deprecated 
the study of art of any exclusive character, and be- 
lieved that no advantage whatever had acerued to 
British art from the acquisition of the Elgin Marbles. 
The honorary secretary exhibited the cast of a 
Saint from the Norman Church of Kilpeck, and 
asked, amidst shouts of laughter, whether we were 
to recur to that style of sculpture among others. 





Boranican Sociery.—Feb. 7.—E. Doubleday 
Esq., V.P. in the chair.—Mr. Edmondston presented 
specimens ofthe Shetland Cerastium, which occasioned 
some discussion among British botanists in 1843; 
Mr. F. then describing the plant as “anew British 
Cerastium,” identical with the Linnean C. latifolium, 
but distinct from the Welch and Highland species, 
described under that name in the works of Smith 
and other English authors. Although differences of 
opinion were then stated respecting the Highland 
species, it seemed generally agreed that the Shetland 
plant was properly referred to the C. latifolium of 
Linneus. The specimens now presented to the 
Society, however, are labelled “ Cerastium nigrescens, 
Edmond. in Shetland Fl. ined.” It would thus seem 
that Mr. Edmonston has changed his opinion regard- 
ing its specific identity with the Linnaanspecies. In 
the London catalogues, the plant is given as a variety 
(Edmondstonii) of C. latifolium (Linn.) ; but it may 
be doubted whether Mr. Edmondston’s specimens 
can be distinguished from the Highland and Linnean 
C. latifolium, even as a variety ; there is certainly 
nothing in the form of the leaves to keep them distinct. 

Read ‘ Notice of the Botany of Thame, Oxford- 
shire, by Dr. P. B. Ayres. Specimens of the plants 
mentioned are deposited in the Society’s collection. 


Roya Ixsrrevtion.—April 11.—Lord Prudhoe, 
President, in the chair. —*On Lunar Volcanic Craters,’ 
Mr. Nasmyth illustrated his subject by reference 
to models and drawings, representing some of the 
most remarkable portions of the lunar surface. He 
proceeded to make some observations on the lunar 
volcanic craters—on the conical mounds which are 
observed in the centre of the majority of the lunar 
craters—on the circular form of the outer walls— 
and then suggesteda hypothetical history of the moon. 
In conclusion, he touched on the physical condition of 
the lunar surface, in reference to the non-existence of 
any atmosphere,and adduced several proofs as to the 
non-existence of an atmosphere of any appreciable 
density, which, he took occasion to observe, was fatal 
to the supposition of any being (constituted like man) 
existing on the moon; add to which, the fact of a 
lunar night being fourteen days’ duration, which must 
be accompanied with a degree of cold beyond all our 
ideas of low temperature ; and a day of equal length 
of fierce sunshine — vicissitudes of temperature, 
that no animal constitution we are acquainted with 
could withstand. The absence of water was also 
proved by the same reasoning which was applicable 
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to that of the question of the existence of lunar 
atmosphere. 
voleanic era of the moon had apparently long since 
passed away. 


Sociery or Anrts.—dApril 16.—Annual Fleet! 
The following is a list of the principal officers, elected 
for the ensuing year.—President, ILRI. Prince 
Albert. Honorary Vice-Presidenst: the Dukes of 
Northumberland, Sutherland, Buccleuch, Norfolk, 
and Portland, the Marquiscs of Northampton, Lans- 
downe, and Bristol, the Earls of Radnor, Clarendon, 
Dartmouth, Harrowby, Lonsdale, Romney, Earl 
Stanhope, and W. Tooke, Esq. Acting Vice-Presi- 
dents, B. Rotch, J. Hume, M.P., B. B. Cabbell, W. 
II. Hughes, W. Pole, D. Pollock, W. H. Bodkin, 
M.LP., J. A. Yates, and G. Moore, Esqs., Dr. Roget, 
Sir J. J. Guest, Bart. M.P., and Sir I. L. Goldsmid, 
Bart. Secretary, F. Whishaw, Esq. 

MEETINGS FOR THE 


INSUING WELK, 


Civil Engineers, & 
Medico-Chirurgi alSociety, half-past 8. 
Society of Arts, 

M. C. J. Varle 


ctrical Machine,’ by 
arle: * (as adopted in 
Her Majesty’s Navy) by Mr. W. J. Hay; and ‘On a New 
System of Architectur t, Esq. 
Microscopical Society, 8. 
soci Antiquarics, 2.—Anniversary. 
ical Society, 8.—Mr. Nasmyth ‘On the Human 
Mouth. 
Royal Society of Literature, 3.—Annual. 
Numismatic Society, 7. 
Medico-Botanical Society, &. 
Royal Institution, half-past $.—Prof. Faraday ‘On Anastatic 
Printing.’ 
Philological Society, 8. 


M. 








FINE ARTS 

SCULPTURE. 
On Tuesday the Sth inst., Mr. Westmacott, A.R.A., 
commenced a scries of lectures at the Royal Institu- 


According to the plan set forth in a printed sy!labus, 
this first discourse was chiefly occupied with definitions; 
a description was given of the materials used by seulp- 
tors ancient and modern ; followed by an explanation 
of the different modes of exceution. The lecturer 
observed, that it was not his object to make practical 


sculptors of his audience; nor did he dream of making | 


them accomplished critics. His purpose was simply to 
trace and illustrate the history of sculpture ;, to en- 


deayour to create an interest in the art, in those who | 


were in the habit of contemplating works in sculp- 
ture, beyond that produced by regarding them sim- 
ply as representations of beautiful form ; and to assist 
them in judging correctly of their merits in thisrespect, 
by pointing out the best examples, as standards by 
which opinion should be directed. The admirers of 
the Arts—and the observation was not intended to be 
confined to Sculpture and Painting only—may be 
divided into two classes: those who find in them 
subjects for reflection, and those who think of them 
as mere amusement. By this latter class, Sculpture 
would only be considered as an art intended to 
please the eye, and asa means of decoration ; and 


sculptors,—perhaps in a superior grade, but, still, in| 


the class of decorators. In showing that the art had 
higher claims to attention, it was observed that it was 
recommended on three separate grounds. Its first 


claim of interest, is the very high antiquity of the art; | 
its value as a record ; and the high purposes to which 


it has been applied. Secondly, it is interesting for the 


evidence afforded by it of the intellectual condition | 


of a nation, and of the progress or degree of its civili- 
zation ; and for the influence the art has exercised, 


and is capable of exercising morally, by supplying | 


objects which interest the imagination and appeal 
to sympathy. And thirdly, from its position and 


value as an elegant art; in its function of presenting | 


objects of beauty to the sense. With respect to the 
antiquity of sculpture, it would be sufficient to refer 
tothe mention made of the art in the Booksof Moses ; 
while the monuments discovered in Egypt alone, 


prove that sculptures exist, and of a finished style of | 


art, of a date long anterior to any written record we 
possess. With regard also to its value as a means of 
recording events, or the memory of persons, it must 
always be looked upon with interest, by those who 
read of its importance, on this ground, in the oldest 
writers ; or judge of it by the remains which the 
durability of sculpture affords wherever excavations of 
ancient monuments are made, 


! state that it could have been other than x 


| may have arrested the attention and excited 
! tions, they could not have occasioned any feeling of 


| work. 


| date, 


| exercising. 


t was argued that it was very long before seulp- 


Mr. Nasinyth then observed, that the | ture could have had any qualities of beaxty to re- 
commend it, 


Tt was impossible in its carly aud rude 
oastrous 
sculptured figures 


with res 


ect to form; and, though 


socia- 


pleasure, or have gratified the eye. Any respect 


| then in which sculpture was held, must have arisen 


from some other influence. A higher power was at 
Art, however rude the form in which it ap- 


peared, appealed to the feelings and imagination ; 


| and considered in this point of view, it is immediately 


invested with a character of the highest importance, as 
an instrument of teaching, or at any rate as a means 
of addressing the understanding and moral feelings of 
mankind, ‘The importance of sculptured representa- 
tions, as assistant tothearcheologist, was insisted upon 


' at some length. It was observed, that itis no funciful 


value that attaches to the smailest fragment or basso 
rilievo that may reward the researches of the anti- 
quary, if it but bears undoubted marks of ancient 
In it, and in it alone sometimes, is found an 
authentic chapter in the hook of history. A group, 
a piece of costume, or the representation of a cere- 
mony, either informs the world for the first time, or 
may afford an explanation of some disputed or ill- 
understood passage in an ancient writer. The service 


; done to literature by the discovery of various monu- 


ments which were alluded to, was enlarged upon. 


| Many of these, as the rilievi found in Egypt, in 


ZEgiua, in Sicily, and some portions of those more 
recently discovered in Lycia, were quoted as not 
being admirable for any qualities of beauty, or 
capable of attracting the cye, or pleasing the taste 
of the judge of mere technical art; while to the 
scholar and the historian, they are most important 


| links in the chain which unites the present times 
tion, ‘On the History and Practice of Sculpture.’ | 


and existing nations with older ages and the by- 
gone members of the great human family. Where 
such works not only illustrate the customs of former 
times, but charm us also by the beauties of art, as is 
the case with the rilievi from the Parthenon, exhi- 
biting the Panathenaic procession in the great festival 
of Minerva at Athens, they perform, first, the office 
of illustration; while, secondly, they show the high 
state of refinement to which a people had attained in 
the practice of the Fine Arts above two thousand 
years ago; and, at the same time, offer us objects of 


| the greatest excellence for the gratification and im- 


provement of our taste. Secondly, sculpture claims 
regard for the effect it may have upon the feelings, 


. 2 2 » | 
and through them the moral influence it is capable of 
This position was illustrated, first, by a 


reference to the sacred writings; then to the effect 
the honour of a statue had upon the mind of the 


| ancient Greek ; and a particular allusion was made 
, to the coveted distinction of having an Iconic, or por- 


trait, statue, placed in the sacred grove of Altis, at 
Olympia: an honour that was not conferred, tiil the 
victor had been several times crowned. The incentive 
the public vote for statues offered to honourable exer- 
tion, was traced through Greece, Rome, Italy after the 
revival of the arts, even to our time ; and abused as 
this custom was during the later ages of Rome, and 
may be at all times, still the fact is incontrovertible, 
that honour is always supposed to be conferred by 
the distinction, and as a distinction it is sought and 
appreciated. Dion Chrysostom remarks that a per- 
fect fanaticism prevailed for obtaining this distinction; 
and says people seemed to court death for the honour 
of having statues and inscriptions. In monumental 


affection for the departed ; or in portrait, by which 
| kindly feelings hope to perpetuate the likeness and 
memory of those dear to us, the application of seulp- 
ture is exhibited in one of its most interesting and 
affecting phases. In all the instances referred to in 
proof or in support of the position of sculpture being 
an art capable of exciting interest, its recommenda- 
tion is independent of any charmit may have as Fine 
Art, or as offering forms of beauty, or of supplying 
|; combinations capable merely of gratifying the eye. 
| The further recommendation of sculpture on this 
| ground, viz. as an object of delight to a refined taste, 
was next adverted to. Asa means of collecting and 
| fixing the most approved forms, with which nature 
| has supplied us; of gratifying the eye and pleasing 
the faney with models of grace, beauty, character, 
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strength, and teaching us, by the contemp] 
the best examples of art, to understand 
ciate the perfect works of creation, it mus 
an object 


ation or 
ind appre. 
a t always be 
and a study of interest to any nation or 
people which lays claim to taste er intelligence 
‘The fact of a considerable advance ia civilization is 
esteblished wherever the arts are found either prac- 
tised or appreciated. Savages and barbarians cease 
to be such, when they become sensible of the beauties 
of art, for its presence Taust tend both to humanize 
and inform. 

Sculpture, in the general acceptation of the tem 
was defined as the art of representing objects by form. 
and is thus applied to carving, modelling, and casting, 
In its strict sense it is the art of cutting or carving 
any hard or consistent material into a proposed form 
or shape. ‘The aits of modelling and casting (and 
in the latter were included metallurgy and founding) 
were also described. The earlier practice in working 
objects in metal, was by simply hammering them 
into shape; and two ancient processes were particu- 
larly explained. ‘The Greek term for this hammerwork 
was Sphurelaton; from the word sphura,a hammer, 
In some cases the lump of metal was beaten into the 
form required, and when thus solidly made, it was 
called holosphureton. When the metal was simply 
beaten out and plated, as it were, over a nucleus it 
received the former appellation. This was often 
done to save valuable metal, or to make the quantity 
go further. The ancient authors describe works s 
executed in both ways; and the British Museum pos 
sesses a few very interesting examples of the practice, 
An Ibis, in solid hammered iron, was exhibited; 
and reference was made to two remarkably interesting 
specimens of metal hammered out in plates, existing 
in our national collection. One of a head of Osiris, 
in which remains of the nucleus of wood still exist; 
another a portion of the decoration of a chariot; 
in which, part of the composition is in beaten silver, 
while the accessories and ornaments are of gold. A 
mode of working called by the ancients Toreutike, was 
then described. It seems, generally, to mean metal 
chasing; and it is also applied by some writers to the 
union of metals with other materials ; but though it 
appears always to be applicd to metal working, it 
never seems to express casiing. It is tool working 
ancient writers are not clear in defining 'Toreutic art; 
and critics, not being practical artists, have still more 
confused its meaning. 

Mr. Westinacott next proceeded to explain the 
terms used in sculpture to designate entire figures d 
groups, viz., the Round; and objects with a back- 
ground—called Reliefs. The distinctions of alto, basso, 
and mezzo rilievo, were explained and illustrated by 
a reference to examples, either in the theatre of the 
Institution, or of easy access for examination, in the 
British Museum. The Elgin marbles were referred 


| to as afiurding the finest specimens of two kinds of 


relief. The metopes for alto and the sculptures of 
the frieze for the flat, basso-rilievo. The Egyptian 
mode was also explained, and an example exhibited. 
Tn ordinary rilfevo, the outline or figure, is more or 
less raised; but in Eygptian work, the outline is sunk, 
and the figure so reunded within, and down to the 
outline, that no part of the work appears, or projects 
beyond the original surface of the slab to break the plane 
of the profile. There is another peculiarly flat style of 
basso-rilievo which is known as that of Donatelloand 
the artists of his time. The Italians call it stiacciato. 
The object intended to be represented is, as it were, 
drawn on the slab, and then, in parts, slightly lowered 


| or carved away. It resembles, in small works, engrar 
sculpture again—records of love, and memorials of 


ing, rather than sculpture in the usual meaning of the 
term. 

The subject of silicvo was treated at considerable 
length as one of the most difficult exercises of 
sculptor’s skill. Amateur judges often pronounce 
erroneously on the merits of alti or bassi-rilievi, from 
not being acquainted with a very essential principle 
which should prevail in works of the kind. : 

There should be no foreshortening of the limbs m 
works in relief; and there should be no attempt, by 
diminishing the size of objects, to give the effect o! 
distance. Exceptions may be found, but the ancients, 
who are the best masters in all that relates to the 
practical in sculpture, seem to have made this 4 
general rule. Sculpture professes to represent form, 
and can only represent by form. Foreshortening 
form must muke it monstrous. This was exemplified 
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= ae map 
by an extreme case, to show the evil resulting from 
the abandonment of the principle. It was assumed 
that it was desired to represent an arm extended, 
with the fingers pointed directly in front ef the 
spectator. In basso-rilievo, the tips of the fingers 
must be made to spring from the shoulder ; for, for 
want of space, the intervening portions of the limb, 
_viz, the hand, wrist, and arm—could not be re- 
presented. The ancient sculptors seem to have 
acted so entirely on the principle here laid down that 
they scarcely ever attempted to represent a front 
face in basso-rilievo. 

The same principle precludes the representation 
of distance, or of remote objects, It is not possible 
togive the effect of distance or space when the colour 
remains the same on all objects, and is equally bright 
in all parts of the work. The painter may do it, for 
he may by graduated colour, and by light and shadow, 
imitate the effect of air, and so gain the appearance 
of space. He may also make objects intended to 
be remote less distinct. In seulpéure it searcely is 
necessary to say no less distinct forms can be admis- 
sible. Sculpture is to give form in fact. Painting 
has only to give it in appearance. The attempts to 
overcome these difficulties by the sculptors of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, were admitted 
to be ingenious, but they could not be referred to as 
good specimens of sculpture. They are many of 
them admirable for qualities of design, but they are 
fully as much, or more, painters’ than sculptors’ com- 
positions. 

The next branch of the subject was a statement of 
some of the materials used for sculpture. For model- 
ling, clay, wax, stucco, or plaster have been universally 
employed. Among the ancients, clay was baked, 
acquiring by this process a hardness not inferior to 
stone. This is called by the Italians “ terra cotta.” 
In this state the material was used for moulds for 
squeezing soft clay into ; and objects, especially archi- 
tectural ornament, were thus multiplied at pleasure. 
The collection in the British Museum was referred 
to as containing some excellent specimens of ferra 
cotta objects. Granite, basalt, and other of the 


primary rocks, were used for works insculpture ; 


and our national Museum was again referred to as 
containing, in the department of Egyptian Antiqui- 
ties, some excellent specimens of workmanship in 
these hard materials. The list of marbles used by 
sculptors is almost endless. Among the Grecks, 
that of Paros and of Mount Pentelicus were the 
favourites. Both these marbles are white; but the 
Parian has a rich, creamy tone; while the Pentelic 
is of a cold, greyish, and sometimes a green tint; 
both are largely crystallized. The Romans imported 
Greek marbles; for it does not appear that the 
Marmor Lunense, from the quarries of Luna (in the 
range of mountains in which are the modern towns 
of Massa and Carrara), were known before the time 
of Julius Cesar. This marble, still used all over 
Europe, and called Carrara marble, is of a fine 
texture, and of a soft, white colour. It seldom is 
found entirely free from spots of dark colour, or 
veins of grey or yellow. Metallic particles also fre- 
quently occur, and occasionally large crystals, which 
resist the chisel. The ancient sculptors extensively 
employed wood : oak, cedar, cypress, sycamore, and 
box are especially mentioned. Cedar, from its sup- 
posed durability, was much used for statues of the 
Gods; Pliny giving that reason for it— Materia 
‘psa eternitas.”’ Gold, silver, iron, tin, copper, and 
lead have been found among the metals used for 
sculpture by the ancients, as they still are by modern 
sculptors. Pliny mentions a statue of Augustus 
that was made of amber ; and at the celebration of 
funeralia, statues were frequently made of gum and 
aromatics, and other combustible materials. This 
Was done at the funeral obsequies of Sylla; and 
Pliny mentions a figure made of hay, used in a 
similar ceremony. Among the conceits of ancient 
sculptors, in connexion with the subject of materials, 
liny, describes a statue of Venus made of loadstone, 
Which was made to attract a Mars of iron ! 

The sculptors of antiquity occasionally introduced 
a Vaniety of materials in the same work. When 
Various marbles were used, it was called polylithic 
Sculpture, in distinction to sculpture in a simple 
material or stone (monolithic). In the period of the 
sreatest glory of sculpture, the union of gold with 
Wory was resorted to, This was called chrysele- 





phantine sculpture, from two Greek words, signifying 
gold and ivory. ‘Two of the most celebrated works 
recorded, viz. the Minerva of the Parthenon and the 
Olympian Jupiter at Elis, both by Phidias, were 
executed in these costly materials. There was a 
mixture of gold and silver in certain proportions, 
which was called electrum. Mention is made of 
this in Homer. An offering was made in it, by 
Ifelen, to the Temple of Minerva at Lindus. The 
favourite material for works in statuary, with the 
ancients, seems to have been bronze ; and we can only 
account for the comparatively small number of works 
remaining in it to the various uses to which the metal 
could be applied ; on this account it offered great 
temptation to the spoiler, Brass was not known to the 
ancients. It isa mixture of copper and zinc, and they 
do not appear to have been acquainted with the latter 
metal. The mixture they used was copper and tin, 
which is called bronze, probably from its brown colour. 
The term is taken from the Italian writers. The green 
tint usually seen on bronze is produced by acid— 
either by natural oxydation, or by artificial means. 
The mixture of bronze (called chaleos) was much 
studied by the ancients. Pliny says there was the 
greatest rivatry between the bronze makers of AXgina 
and of Delos, and that two of the greatest sculptors 
of antiquity, Myron and Polycletus, supported the 
claims of the different foundries. Myron always 
used the bronze of Delos, while Polycletus preferred 
that of AZgina. The Corinthian bronze was very 
celebrated ; it was supposed to be an accidental mix- 
ture of various metals, chiefly gold, silver, and bronze, 
at the burning of Corinth, by L. Mummius, about 
140 u.c.; but the most celebrated artist who used 
the bronze of Corinth lived prior to this event. 
There were different kinds of Corinthian bronze, some 
of which are particularized by Pliny. One was called 
candidum, from its light colour, which was produced 
by an increased proportion of silver. Another was 
of a dark liver colour, and called therefrom hepatizon. 
The analysis of some ancient specimens of bronze 
has given very nearly the same results. In 100 parts 
of copper and tin, the latter is found to be in the pro- 
portion of 10 or 12 per cent. Modern sculptors have 
occasionally varied the proportions of their bronze 
since the use of zinc has been known. 

I. was acustom of the ancients ‘o insert eyes in their 
statues, of different materialsfron: the rest ofthe work ; 
usually they were of silver, but precious stones and 
paste havealso been found. Inscriptions in silver letters 
were sometimes inserted in figures of bronze. Speci- 
mens of this practice exist in all collections of bronzes. 
Some of the ancient writers refer to tinted bronzes, 
and describe the effect of paleness or of blushing 
being produced by the peculiar commixture of the 
different metals, A statue of Athamas is alluded to, 
sitting, after the murder of his son; and in order to 
express the effect of confusion and shame, a mixture 
of iron is said to have been used with other metals; and 
that the dissolution or change of the ferruginous parts 
caused an appearance likea blush. Plutarch speaks 
of a statue, by Silanio (who lived 320 B.c.), of Jocasta 
dying, in which, by a peculiar mixture of metals, a 
paleness was spread over the countenance.  Callis- 
tratus describes a statue of Cupid, by Praxiteles, 
which had a vivid blush on the cheeks. Other 
examples occur of the same kind. These descrip- 
tions must be received with caution. The combina- 
tion of mctals in this defined way appears so incon- 
sistent with all that is known of chemical relations, 
that the accounts referred to must, in most respects, 
be treated as mere fancies, or inventions of their 
authors. Colour was undoubtedly extensively used 
by ancient artists to increase or heighten the effect of 
their works. Monechromic sculpture was that in 
which a simple or one colour was used. When 
several colours were employed, the term used was 
polychromic, chroma being the Greek for colour, and 
the prefix implying single or many. Mr. Westma- 
cott observed, it was not easy for usin this climate to 
judge of the probable effect of richly and variously 
coloured architecture and sculpture as it would ap- 
pear against a bright blue sky, and in a clear, trans- 
parent atmosphere. Such applications to an art like 
sculpture, whose very essence seems to be oneness and 
pure simplicity, militate against our notions of good 
taste. But when we recollect that the greatest artists 
of the period of the finest art—in a country, too, in 
which sculpture was best understood and appreciated 








—had recourse to this practice, it becomes us to pause 
before we venture to impugn their taste, or pronounce 
judgment upon the propriety of their using such an 
accessory to heighten the effect of their works, 

The colours that are found most commonly used 
are red, blue, and yellow. Gilding, also, of the hair 
was not uncommon. Remains of colour have been 
found on the Elgin marbles. Indeed, there are many 
examples of it in our national, as well as in other, 
collections of antiquities. 


While on the subject of British Sculpture, we will 
take the opportunity, previously to the opening of 
the Exhibition at the Gallery of the Royal Academy, 
to clear our hands of that annual protest to which 
we stand pledged against the show-room assigned by 
the Academicians to the sculptors of England. 
Beyond the protest, we have little now to say. The 
affront is too daring and expressive to need an inter- 
preter ; and there is but one voice in the press and in 
the public indignantly to condemn this disgraceful 
avowal, before the foreigner, of Academic indifference 
to Art, where the vanity or interest of the Acade- 
micians themselves is not concerned. No body of 
men who had that carnest and large love of Art, 
without which there should be no title to Academical 
honours--no men who had even the sentiment of 
their trust and the common sense of honesty to their 
professional brethren—could, year after year, present 
to the crowds who come here questioning of the con- 
dition of the Arts, the fine specimens of the British 
School of Sculpture under such lights, and with such 
arrangement as their coal-cellar supplies. It was in 
open porticoes, or temples, where the soft clear light 
of the Grecian heaven came freely in on every side, 
that the sculptures of old were exhibited to their 
judges in Ancient Greece; and they, among ourselves, 
who consign the beautiful creations of the chisel to 
the obscurity and confusion of a den like the Seulp- 
ture-room in Trafalgar-square, are not free from the 
suspicion of cither ignorance, or What in Art is nearly 
as fatal, and still more disgraceful. Either these 
gentlemen underrate the dignity of Sculpture,—in 
which case it is well they should be told, that this 
art is the solid foundation on which repose the true 
principles of all the other arts of imitation—the one 
severe preceptress to which, after their various ca- 
prices and aberrations, they must return for saving 
lessons and immortal rules,—or, knowing the high 
and important place of Sculpture among the arte, 
they are willing to postpone the general interests of 
Art to their own,—or even to keep down the expand. 
ing spiritualities of the native school of sculpture by 
jealous interference or affected contempt. As we have 
before had occasion to observe, if the circumstances 
of the times were not furnishing nobler exhibition- 
rooms for Sculpture than Academies can offer, even 
when they are in earnest, we believe that this dis- 
creditable neglect would have its demoralizing influ- 
ence on the school. Again we call upon Parliament 
to interfere in this matter: we ask of those members 
who watch the interests of Art in the house not to 
overlook this affront to the sculptor and disgrace 
to the nation. The reform in question is no longer to 
be looked for from within ; for one hope on which we 
had not ceased to build—founding on its continued 
non- fulfilment a reproach—we have now lost,—while 
learning, at the same time, that the reproach was 
unjust. To such of the sculptors as are Academi- 
cians, we attributed an undignified acquiescence in 
the subordination of their own branch of Art, in an 
appeal against which we had ultimate faith ; and to 
the Professor, in particular, we looked for a more 
active exercise on behalf of his brethren of that just 
influence which his character and position were 
naturally presumed to give him. We now know that 
the reproach does not rest with him or his colleagues, 
Sir Richard Westmacott has remonstrated as the 
professor should; and they have done in the matter, 
we understand, all that a small minority can: Sir 
Richard has pointed out, again and again, that, for 
the purposes of arrangement, this new Sculpture- 
room in England’s deliberately-planned National 
Gallery is even more impracticable than the tempo- 
rary and accidental closet which the sculptors en- 
joyed in Somerset House. We have seen in the 
Professor's studio a monumental work, fresh from 
his chisel, in which the oft-repeated formula of a 
female figure bent down upon an altar-tomb is, by a 
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peculiarity in the thought and the extreme beauty in 
the treatment, raised into originality, and endowed 
with very striking interest. This work Sir Richard 


| 
| 
| 


will not exhibit at the Academy, because there is no | 


place provided there for such exhibitions in which it 
can be seen. 


We know of other works sent into | 


this Exhibition which it is an offence against Art little | 


short of barbarism to expose to such lights, and sur- 
round by such accidents as are inevitable here. 
owed Sir Richard Westmacott thisamende ; and gladly 
inake it, though the truth which compels it leaves a 
chance the jess to our remonstrances. We have, 
however, don e our duty in the matter once again ; 
and shall be glad, now, if Mr. Wyse or Mr. Ewart 


We | 


will take it off our hands, putting a few direct ques- | 
{ 


tions on the subject to Sir Robert Peel. 


The repeal of the Auction Duties has not as yet 
brought many Pictures into the public market this 
season. 
of much account, and we cannot make our columns 
priced catalogues of pictorial rubbish, however re- 
spectable, or records of precious frivolities transferred 
by tap of the ivory hammer from one dillettante 
cabinet to another. All persons, we suppose, who are 
well read in that Supplement of the Moral Laws— 
Satire—must recollect Hogarth’s ‘ Battle of the Pic- 
tures,’ where Cock’s auction-room is delineated with 


marked dit¢o—and the same severe humourist’s exqui- 


of connoisseurs admire a tea-cup and saucer as the 


| maintain that new alliance between the sporting world 
| and the world of Artto which we have for some time 


Some few sales have taken place, but none | 


noblest effort of art, while they deem the Medicean | 


Venus imperfect without stays, high-heeled shoes, 
and a hoop petticoat! 
graven satires be immortal, the follies they lashed 
seem no less tenacious of life; or perhaps we should 
have said, fools pullulate much faster than wits— 


the former class your fanaties for the Fine Arts 


But if these painted and | 


| against the Romans,—it may be said, perhaps, that 


always abound: entities whose delicate senses can | 


discern the value of another hair in a Rembrandt 
tippet, or the beauty of another wrinkle in a Denner 
portrait, yet are more callous to the satirical scourge 
than apes at a show to the visitor’s laughter. Ho- 
garth himself could as little make inept amateurs 


genius ; we shall not reiterate the vain attempt— 
even could we teach your thorough-paced haunter 
of auction rooms to turn his mental eye inwards, and 
reflect upon himself what picture there either would 
profit him much? Let the Cant of Criticism have 
its professors then and its proselytes—its adepts and 
its dupes—like the Cant of Mesmerism, the Cant of 
Galvanism, the Cant of Utilitarianism, of Anti- 
quarianism, 'Tractarianism, Anglicanism, Evangeli- 
cism, Conservatism, Liberalism, and countless other 
dialects of delusive jargon which come under this 
generic epithet, Canz, all equally creditable to the 
Most Thinking People, but perhaps not all equally 
harmless with the one we first mentioned. Our 
precedent dissertation is in lieu of intelligence about 
picture sales that, from their unimportant character 
were, as we have said, beneath any notice except 
what the Doodles and Dawdles of dilettante-ship 
afforded them, Last Saturday, however, came to 
public cant, at Messrs. Christie & Manson’s, a small 
collection left by the late Andrew Geddes, A.R.A., 
comprising half-a-dozen meritorious performances. 
A Rubens sketch for Whitehall, ‘The Archangel 
Michael’s aerial Combat with Discord, —aerial, not 
ethereal. Michael a fat, helmeted female rampant, 
Discord uglier than the Great Demon’s own dam, 
without her awfulness,—its treatment coarse like its 
conception, yet both vigorous ; brought 81 guineas. 
Titian’s * Daughter” 180 guineas; Rembrandt's 
‘Mother,’ 310 guineas; Pontormo’s ‘ Venus and 
Cupid,’ 340 guineas; N. Poussin’s *St. John in 
Patmos,’ a large, pale, classical, anti-christian land- 
scape, 350 guineas. Various Schiavones,*Christ and the 
Canaanite Woman,’ 79 guineas; * Christ disputing 
with the Doctors,’ 230; * Holy Family and Saints,’ 
420 guineas; ‘Apollo and Daphne,’ 27 guineas; 
its companion, * The Rape of Europa,’ 75,&c. We 
can neither accord these several works a certificate 
of parentage as claimed, nor, except one amongst 
them, much praise. The last mentioned isa beauti- 


- ; ° | display, contests, &c., in many of their moral and 
comprehend their own puny-mindedness as his great | 0 : 





| nexion, and by the opportunity which it offers of ex- 


~ 3 ay ane ok : “ . | hibiting, under a picturesque variety, the mechanical 
its tribe of fac-simile ‘Jupiter and Europa’s’ each | - P probes: “Sac 


, | field of the ancient Britons and a meeting of the 
every new generation produces blockheads by the | 


million, Horatian and Hogarthian castigators of it by | 


‘rg ; “a. | hibiting King Robert Bruce in conflict with the three 
units, indeed oftenvr still only by fractions. Among 8 oe en 


: AP Tange Seek ae ae he cea oe . : ae 
ful piece of idyllic painting, admirable for the deep | which must continue unseen by the majority of peo 


sentiment of tone and colour which Venetian pic- 
tures so often breathe: it was bought by Mr. W. 
Conyngham. All the rest, no doubt useful to artists 
as atelier furniture, and to picture-mongers as quasi- 
originals, have as such their market value. Sir 
Joshua’s ‘ Kitty Fisher,’ a slight, graceful thing, pro- 
duced 75 guineas: some weeks since another Kitty 
of his, unfinished too, and still more tampered with, 
but more attractive in colour, obtained 190 guineas. 
A third portrait thus entitled, and now almost fallen 
to clay, like the Beauty herself, made its appearance 
at the British Institution four years ago;—see Athen. 
No. 716. 


Tue racing and hunting cups for the present year 


had occasion to call attention,—an alliance of which 
it has, for awhile, owing to the long estrangement of 
the contracting parties, been easier to observe the 
letter than to catch the intimate spirit. On the pre- 
sent occasion, there is a visible improvement in this 
respect. For instance, the Doncaster Cup is the 
representation of an ancient chariot race,—a subject 
strictly within the artist’s province in the racing- 
grounds of England, at once by its historical con- 





powers and magnificent symmetries of the horse. 


ogy eae ie “ ; : | The subject of the Goodwood Cup is literally and | 
site ridicule upon “ Taste,” where an imbecile couple | < 


historically a property of racing Art—Charles IT., 
on horseback, presenting to the winner the first prize 
cup ever run for at Newmarket. Of the Stewards’ 
Cup for the same meeting,—which is a representation 
of Boadicea, in her war-chariot, leading on the Iceni 


the connexion is not so obvious between a battle- 
modern “ Turf ;’’ and of the Royal Hunt Cup, ex- 


assassins who waylaid him on his retreat from the fight 
of the “ King’s Field,” that it would form a more ap- 
propriate prize in a Scottish than an English hunting- 
field. Butthere is no sound reason why the artist or his 
patron should be thus technically limited. There are 
sufficient analogies of character between these several 
gatherings,—in their qualities of movements, athletic 


more of their picturesque features,—to suggest them 
as artistic illustrations of one another; and, for the 
second objection, now that Southron and Scot ride in 
the same hunting-field, and are joint contributors to 
the same prize, the Scottish page of British history 
is entitled to furnish its incidents in due proportion. 
It is enough that we illustrate our native story, feel- 
ings, customsand traditions—no/ those of the foreigner; 
keeping in mind that the artist has broken no ground 
in England wherein the classical associations would 
be more misplaced than that which is the arena of 
her out-doorsports. The Ascot prize for the present 
year is the gift of his Imperial Majesty the Russian 
Czar; and has, not unnaturally, a Russian theme. 
The subject, a reduced copy in silverof the equestrian 
statue, at St. Petersburg, of Peter the Great, by Fal- 
conet. The original statue, as our readers know, 
is placed on a rock; and in this copy the figure and 





rock are supported on a triangular base, at whose 
corners are equestrian figures of Russian soldiers, and | 
on whose sides are views, in relief, of the Palace at | 
St. Petersburg, the Kremlin at Moscow, and the | 
Castle at Windsor. All these cups have been mo- | 
delled and cast at the establishment of Messrs. Hunt | 
& Roskill, under, we believe, the superintendence | 
of Mr. Baily, the Academician. 


Plaster Casts.—There ave few, I think, who will deny that | 


| the diffusion of an improved taste is one of the greatest 





benefits arising from the formation of the British Museum 
sculpture gallery. For the most part, the furtherance of 
this purpose has herein been nobly attempted: nearly all 
that has been deemed needful to its promotion has been 
bountifully lavished, until that department of our nation’s 
collection holds at this day a proud place among its fel- 
lows; and it has recently acquired a series of marbles, 
shedding uniading lustre on the name of their discoverer, 
whose energy has placed them within our reach. But with 
praise and thanks for what has been accomplished, let me 
suggest that also which has been left undone. Nor should 
scrupulous antiquarianism raise its objection to the grati- 
fication of a want | (in common with thousands) have re- 
peatedly experienced. I allude to the great need we feel of 
a good series of casts from those celebrated antique statues, 





of the originals of which our possession is quite hopeless, and 


unless this method be adopted. We hear daily of their 
surpassing excellence. Where or when shall we be furnished 
with the sight of good translations of works, the presen, 

of whose great beauty has unceasingly called forth rn 
admiration of successive generations? whose praises ch 
hear continually ringing, while the merits of the thing 
praised are—an exercise for our faith. Their omission in our 
national collection is a glaring vacancy, to fill up which 
would be to furnish a very alphabet for good taste, To 
object against supplying this deticiency, on the score of 
coarseness of the material, is to advance what is quite 
untenable ; for who is ignorant how much we already owe 
to plaster of Paris for supplying the deficiencies jn the 
Klgin frieze? And is not this of which I speak a chasm 
quite as important as those gaps which, by means of easts 
have been prevented in this particular collection? Were 
this one filled up, who can doubt its affording an equal 
amount of pleasure and instruction?  Antiquarians and 
men of taste have been recently treated to still further 
additions to this gallery—casts, which we had been pressed 
to make. France went to work, and deserves credit for her 
exertions — she reaped honour, we bought a little. To her 
beautiful saloons, the Louvre has added one in which are 
assembled choice examples, such as I now speak of, although 
a few years back, it was a room not generally accessible to 
all visitors; to students it was at least made available. Wo 
need more than this: to fulfil all its uses, ours must be 
made for the sake of the people as well as the students, and 
should be as free of access as are most other departments of 
the British Museum. Il remain, &c. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Her Magsesty’s Tueatre.—Les Danseuses Vien. 
noises.—The performances of Madame Weiss’ troop 
continue their attractions ;—indeed, the precision and 
prettiness ofthese Austrian children are extraordinary, 
Thus far we are disposed to agree with our contem- 


| poraries ; but when a spirit of admiration leads one 


of them to talk of the moral tone of the ballet being 
raised “ by the singular power of eliciting talent and 
instilling thought (!) possessed by Madame Weiss," 
when by way of bolstering up their attractions and 
bolstering out protest, we are gravely told that the 
opposition made to their journey to England was an 
affair of Jesuitism, with all manner of fine phrases 
about “ Tartuffes,” and “sanctimonious _ philan- 
thropy,” we feel that one or two plain questions must 
beasked and answered. By whom and on what grounds 
were the famous ballets of children at Vienna sup- 
pressed? The critics in question will find reply to 
this in Lord Londonderry’s continental journals; if 
they disdain our plebeian assertion (or question it as 
jesuitical), that it was owing to an amount of immo- 
rality being thereby engendered, so frightful as even to 
excite scandal in the Austrian metropolis! By 
whom, and on what grounds have been all infant per- 
formances in France, within the last six months, ren- 
dered illegal? Here, though loth to speak of such 
“low places” as courts of justice, we must, perforce, 
refer inquirers to the Gazette des Tribunaux;—and is 
it true or not, that six of these very danseuses have 
been “absorbed” since their arrival at Paris—and 
that the alarm of parents and the remonstrance of 
ambassadors were excited by ‘hat fact? Or was the 
abduction only the first device of Jesuitism ? 


Ancient Concerts.—The entertainment, com- 
manded by H.R.H. Prince Albert, was curious ; the 
programme containing hardly a single item which 
did not call for remark. This being the case, it may 
be as well, for economy of space, to transcribe it 
entire :— 

Part I. 

The National Anthem, God save the Queen. 
Overture (Gabrielle d’Estrées)—Mehul. 
Chorus, O the pleasures of the plains (Acis —Ifandel. 
Aria, Chi vidi mai (La Famiglia Svizzera) —Weigl. 
Recit. Ah si, miei fidi Y aranioka)—-Cherubint. 
Aria, Ardo d’un cieco amore § (Faniska - 
Concerto, (Emilio del Cavaliere) A.p. 1600, and Romanesca, 

of the fifteenth century. 


| Quartetto, Che dird che far degg’io (La Villanella rapita!— 


Mozart. 
Quartetto, Qui fredda sta (Passione)—Graun. 
Selection from the Opera of Cythere assiegee—Gluck. 
Part U. 
Overture (La Villanella rapita)—Mozart. 
Scena (Orontea)—Cesti. 
Chorus, God is our refuge—Mozart, A.D. 1765. 
Aria, Saro giusto (Ptolemy)—ilande!. : it 
Spanish Vilhancico, A las armas—Soto di Puebla, A.D. 1526. 
Arietta, Se nel ben—Stradella, a.D. 1680. ae 
Septetto, Cari, quello ch’io dispongo (La Famiglia Svizzem™ 
—Weigl. 
Chorus, Hail, children’s children! (King Stephen)— 
Beethoven. : 
Save a picturesque close the first overture offered 
little that is characteristic or worthy of disinterment 
Mozart’s prelude, too, to ‘La Villanella rapita only 
exhibits the dawning of Mozart's day. In the quar 
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tetto from the same opera, are “lively touches” of the 
concerted music of ‘Il Seraglio’ and * Figaro, but 
these are few and distant. The chorus, ‘ God is our 
Refuge’ (to conclude with Mozart's contributions) 
has a, certain antiquarian relish, if we are to accept 
it as really written when he was only nine years of 
age, to expect any other novelty than those of ease 
and correctness from the compositions of a prodigy 
would be absurd. Yet we are not sure but that all these 
sjispings,” 80 to say, rank higher than the level, but 
feeble music from Weigl’s * Swiss Family,’ which 
was given, and amounts to elegant mediocrity, and 
nothing higher. ‘To surpass Mozart, even in his 
childhood, Was a task for but such men as Haydn, 
Beethoven, or Gluck. This the selection, from the 
last composer's, ‘Cythere Assiégée,’ nobly testified. 
Little known as this opera is, in comparison: with the 
‘Aleeste,” or the *Armide,’ or either ‘ Iphigenie,” it 
contains a chorus of Scythians and Nymphs, of a 
contrasted vigour, and a march so stately in its 
nerve, originality, and orchestral effect, as to make 
ys once again inquire, why those blindest mortals in 
creation, the managers of our theatres,—so long and 
perversely delay ransacking a mine so rich in trea- 
sure, and so peculiarly adaptable to their working 
machinery. In Cherubini’s worksmay beseen Gluck’s 
principles worked out with the aid ofa larger em- 
ployment of instrumental varieties, but with less of 
the divine affatus. The air from ‘ Faniska,’ too, 
less agreeably gave us occasion to remark that Herr 
Staudigl’s noble voice is passing its meridian; nor is 
this wonderful, so remorselessly has it been used; 
pressed into every conceivable service, and exercised 
atrandom, without due preparation and rehearsal,when 
straining at unexpected notes it became inevitable. 
As we have lately been trying to lecture our young 
singers, it is impossible for us, in stating facts, not, 
also, to call attention to causes. The Herr was more 
efective in the aria from Handel's ‘ Ptolemy’—we 
were sorry, however, to see Father Lablache at his 
side, without hearing the Italian basso in a solo. The 
quartetto, &c. from Graun’s *Passione’ was principally 
remarkable for the soothing but trivial melody given 
toSignor Mario. Miss Barrett must not be let pass, 
without our remonstrance at her extreme imperfection, 
while singing a simple second to Madame Caradori 
Allan: the effect was discord. She was more for- 
tunate in the antique scena from the ‘Orontea’ of 
Cestiwand in leading the choir of young ladies from 
the Academy, who sung the Spanish Vilhancico (or 
war song) to an accompaniment of half-a-dozen 
guitars—a strange Saracenic sort of thing, on the 
authority of M. Feétis dating as far back as the year 
1520; containing the germ of many of the pecu- 
liar bolero figures, now accepted as characteristic: 
and, also, not a few traces of that orientalism—such 
as reminded us of the Peninsula, while hearing the 
snatches of melody wrought into his Ode-Symphony 
by M. David. The effect was very good, and the 
encore well deserved. But the really ‘‘dainty dish 
to set before the Queen,” was the comical old con- 
certo by Emilio del Cavaliere ;—of which the fol- 
lowing is a specification 

Violino Francése, Viola d’Amore, Viola da braccio, due 
Violeda gamba, Chittara, Teorbo, Arpa, Organ, and Violone. 
And Romanesca, of the fifteenth century: Violino Francése, 
due Viole, due Viole da gamba, Lute, and Violone. Messrs. 
Loder, H. Hill, Loder, jun., Hatton, W. Phillips, Signor de 
Ciebra, Signor Ventura, Mr. T. Wright, Mr. Lucas, and Sig. 
Dragonetti. 

The main charm of this, we apprehend, to the 
audience, was the sight of divers quaint things: a 
harp upon which King David might have played— 
astriated viole da gamba, so particularly tempting to 
the eye as to be invited into the royal tea-room 
vhen the act was over—and the teorbo with its neck 
somesix feet long, and its hamp-back,—a sort of camel 
among the guitars. To ourselves, the performance 
‘ounded innocuously antique ; a sort of dowager 
tinkling, which acted on the risible nerves; the com- 
Position, too, was full of little old graces befitting 
the execution. M. A. Batta made us, some half-a- 
dozen years ago, familiar with the Romanesca. Never- 
theless, we were strengthened in an idea which has 
‘ong been entertained by us crotchet-wise: to wit, 
‘iat the family of stringed instruments played on by 
the hand, not bow, which makes so goodly a figure in 
tomances, and in old Italian pictures, has been some- 
vhat unfairly allowed to fall into neglect. Viewed 
in this light, the anxiety of M. Berlioz about all 





manner of harps, and his experimental revivals, have 
an interest to us, independent of the French compo- 
ser’s self-occupation. We are bound to add, that we 
are unable to vouch for the integrity of any of the 
music adverted to, or any other given at the Ancient 
Concerts. When we find Sir H. Bishop venturing 
so gratuitous an innovation, as dividing the solo in 
*O, the pleasures of the plains,’ between fwo voices, 
what security have we, that in cases where we are 
not able to follow him, he may not dare changes 
more important ? 


Puitnarmonic Sociery.—Seeond Concert.—The 
well-known promptitude of Her Majesty, who visited 
the Hanover-square rooms on Monday, or the re 
monstrances of the press, with regard to the former 
meeting, exercised an odd influence on the Conductor, 
Sir H. Bishop; who took every fempo but the right 
one, and was so busy in making the astonished band 
work according to his new notions, as to have no 
care to spare for ensemble, expression, or such wnim- 
portant delicacies. There was, in short, neither 
repose, effect, nor spirit, in the second concert: the 
programme of which demanded no small exercise of 
baton-craft on the part of the person presiding. Beet- 
hoven’s Symphony in a could hardly go much more 
ineftectively:—while Mendelssohn's ‘First Wal- 
purgis Night’ was dragged through with a slovenly 
coarseness, only in part redeemed by the vocalists, 
who would “do their spiriting” with spirit. Nor 
could anything be less creditable than the accom- 
paniment to M. Vieuxtemps’ Concerto. Hence, a 
general air of imperfection was diffused over what 
ought to have been a very interesting meeting. We 
were wrong in fancying that Mendelssohn’s Cantata 
was placed by its subject beyond the range of English 
sympathies—for it seems coming into request. ‘I'o 
ourselves the work, as a musical creation, gains, on 
further acquaintance. What may be called the grand 
Walpurgis chorus, for originality, effect, melody, and 
scientific construction, will not only keep its place 
among its writer’s masterpieces, but also among the 
world’s, If this be picturesque composition, ‘The 
Desert’ is not. The so/o portion of this concert was 
of more than usual interest. We were anxious to 
hear what Italian study had done for Miss Birch : 
who sung Beethoven’s ‘ Ah perfido.” It appears to 
have strengthened her voice and developed its lower 
tones—to have given her, moveover, an idea that de- 
clamatory energy is necessary in declamatory composi- 
tions—to have put her, in brief, some degrees more 
into the shape of a prima donna than she was when 
she quitted England, With the forms of that charac- 
ter, too, she appears to have acquired some ofits “ ways” 
—certain Siddonian inflexions and gestures which are 
better suppressed in the orchestra, even if, owing to 
long habit of the boards, they have become natural. 
The scena allows of no opportunity for displaying 
taste in ornament. The other song was a long bravura 
with clarionet obligato, by Girschner: well sung by 
Madame Meerti Blaes, and well accompanied by her 
husband. Yet in spite of their best endeavours (the 
lady seeming to have wisely laid aside a somewhat 
mannered tremulousness of tone) the air was insipid: 
at best, a weak copy of Italian music. M. Vieux- 
temps suffered, as has been told, by the orchestral 
accompaniments to his concerto. As a player, he 
has advanced since he was last heard in London: his 
tone is grander, his mastery over his instrument 
clearer of flaw or failure than it was then. He is 
still, however, chargeable with that slight disposition 
to lean back in his time, which, however expressive 
if sparingly employed, superinduces a certain hea- 
viness of effect when the movement is protracted. 
And, in his compositions, M. Vieuxtemps is, perhaps, 
a little too much disposed to expatiate. The first 
movement of his Concerto was omitted ; for this we 
are sorry, since the adagio contains some striking 
instrumental effects and a vein of broad, expressive 
flowing melody—and the rondo is alternately piquant 
and graceful: the close of it, in particular, excellent 
as an example of climax and legitimate brilliancy. 
We are not sure that the Belgian school of violinists 
is the best; but M. Vieuxtemps stands almost at the 
head of it ; being only surpassed, as far as our know- 
ledge goes, by De Beriot. 


MUSIC FOR GENTLE AND SIMPLE, 
Ix our New Year’s number we adverted to the im- 
moderate calls made upon musicians in the cause of 





charity, under the pretext, that such beneficences 
brought those making them under the notice of in- 
fluential patrons—or, in coarser English, into profit’s 
way. Since that endeavour to shame the “ gentle” 
out of their meanness, and to protect the “ simple” 
in their independence, additional proofs of the neces- 
sity of our protest have come before us :—new forms 
of confusion betwixt voluntary alms and cheapefied 
service, Which render a few Spring remarks on the 
subject seasonable. We have heard, for instance, of 
artists promised their full terms sub rosd, on condition 
that they would consent to figure as “ gratuitous” on 
the programme,—that is as example, or, call it plainly, 
decoy to others less able to resist the demand. Last 
week a soirée was given for the benefit of King’s 
College Hospital, with the kindest intentions, doubt- 
less, on the part of the giver; but it was difficult to 
guess who played and sung for “* example,” and who 
for charity: and such a doubt could only be per- 
mitted to arise, under the idea of its being in some 
way serviceable to the treasury at the expense of 
the artist. This week we have had laid before us 
Mr. Charles Salaman’s programme of a grand con- 
cert to be given for the benefit of the Governesses’ 
Benevolent Institution, patronized by her Majesty the 
Queen Dowager, their Royal Highnesses the Duchesses 
of Cambridge and Gloucester, and fifty noble ladies. 
Here, after the announcement of * the engagements” 
of Madame Dorus-Gras, Miss Birch,and HerrStaudigl 
(separated by a very equivocal line from the names 
of Miss Dolby, Mrs. Shaw, &c. &c. and a band and 
chorus, all substantial temptations,—whether paid or 
gratuitous it is not told.) we encounter the informa- 
tion that “ Miss Steele, Miss Lucombe, Mrs. Chat- 
field and Miss H. E. Salmon have most kindly offered 
their gratuitous assistance.” Now, if these ladies 
are understood to sing on the chance of future 
patronage from the blood royal and the aristo- 
cracy, their appearance is intelligible, though to our 
thinking a sad sort of speculation :—but if pure cha- 
rity be the matter in question, what are we to say of 
the patronesses, who, while “ supporting” the engage- 
ment of already prosperous artists, can accept the 
services of those struggling to obtain a hearing, and 
to whom aid may be little less necessary than to the 
governesses themselves? Surely this is cruel and in- 
delicate: on the one hand, a bad style of advertise- 
ment, because not explicit ; on the other, Charity 
throwing its cloak over shabbiness ! 

For the benefit of all engaged in the arrangement 
of these unsatisfactory entertainments, whether ar- 
tists, patronesses, or the race of go-betweens,—who 
fancy that “doing good” means screwing those who 
have not moral courage to deny, and are willing to 
accept promises for pay,—we will record an anec- 
dote of that munificent pianist and keenly-witted 
man, M. Liszt. When at Vienna, he was one day 
applied to by a very high lady to play on some elee- 
mosynary occasion. He excused himself, as not being 
in the vein. The Princess became pressing; the 
pianist peremptory. The lady, determined to pre- 
vail, had recourse to sheer importunity. “ Well, 
Madame,” cried Liszt, “since your heart is so much 
set on this matter, though I will not play, I will give; 
and the same amount that you do—say, shall it be 
ten boxes each ?” The lady urged no further. We 
think if this example were rightly studied by timid 
artists and courtly patronesses, it might tend to 
encourage the free exercise of choice on the part 
of the former, and save the latter from humil- 
iating obligations to a profession lightly spoken of, 
severely judged, and capriciously forgotten. Senti- 
mental hands are held up at the French priest refus- 
ing Christian burial to the French actress; but is the 
English nobleman’s treatment of the English musi- 
cian always so clear of selfishness, so considerate and 
so Christian as to justify the virtuous indignation ? 





Musicat Gosstrp.—Having last year [ Athen. 
No. 890] questioned Sig. Costa’s power of conducting 
German music, on the occasion of his appointment 
as conductor to the Philharmonic Concerts, it is as 
much a duty as a pleasure to call attention to the 
admirable performance, under his guidance, of 
Weber's overture to* The Ruler of the Spirits’ at the 
second orchestral concert, given at the Italian Opera 
House yesterday week. The work, it is true, may 
possibly have been more than usually sympathetic to 
one whose tendencies lie, as we have often pointed 
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out, in the direction of stir and animation. The over- 
ture to Mendelssohn's * Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
(which, by the way, was performed a second time at 
the command of Her Majesty) was taken too fast.— 
Since M. Duprez has left Paris, we are informed | 
by a private correspondent, that a vigorous attack 
has been made on his throne by Sig. Gardoni, who | 
hag sung in ‘La Favorite’ with very great success. 
Never assuredly did ZL’ Académie stand in more immi- | 
nent need of succour, since the best of its established 
and veteran artists are leaving it—M. Levasseur 
being about to follow Madame Dorus Gras :—and | 
the only novelty talked of—the‘ Jeanne la Folle’ of 
Donnizetti—being not producible till August. At the 
* Musical Union’ this week, one of Spohr’s double 
Quartetts was performed with M. Deloffre, as leader 
of the second party, which is concertante with the first, 
Mr. Goodban for violoncello. More improvements | 
these on the Ernsts and Piattis of last year! Another | 
of the performances was Webcr’s duett for pianoforte 
and clarionet ; which is recorded in the high Abigail 
style by a contemporary, to be quoted, doubtless, into 
the next § Record.—* To say that both the execut- 
ants, Benedict on the piano, and M. Blaes on the 
clarionet, shared with the composer a fair portion of 
the applause bestowed by the Royal Duke and the 
audience, is toaward them the greatest possible com- 
pliment.” We cannot help adding our vulgar-minded 
inquiry, whether M. Benedict or M. Blaes received 
the “lower meed of approbation” in the form of their 
full concert-terms on tlic occasion. 
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Roman Tunnel at Marseil/es.—Devonshire-street, April 14, 
1845. In your number of February 8th, there was a short 
notice from the French papers of a very curious tunnel sup- 
posed to be of Roman construction, which had recently been 
discovered under the mouth of the harbour at Marseilles, 
connecting the two forts of St. Jean and St. Nicholas. 1 
have just returned from Marseilles, and while there made 
inquiry for the tunnel, and was assured that they had first 
heard of such a structure from the Paris papers. This is not 
the first time either that such a report has been spread. 
There appears to be some tradition that such a thing does 
exist, but no discovery of the kind has yet been made. 
Iam, &e. Puitir N. DrRocKEDON, 

The Will of the late Rev. Sydney Smith—Probate 
of the will and three codici!s of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith has just been granted to his relict, Catherine 
Amclia Smith, the sole exccutrix. The will is of 
great length, and professionally drawn, except the 
conclusion, which is in the testator’s handwriting ; it 
is dated June 6, 1843. He directs the trustees to 
pay over to his wife 10,000/. immediately after his 
decease for her own absolute use, and bequeaths to 
her for her life the rents arising from the Guildhall 
Coffee-house, and the house in Charles-strect, Berke- 
ley-square, and all interest and dividends payable 
from securities in America and France ; he also leaves 
to her the house in Green-street, and the furniture 
and effects in and about the same, and expresses a 
wish that she should continue to reside therein; and 
after her decease he directs that a moiety of the 
rents should remain as settled by himself and wife 
under a deed 5 the other moicty he bequeaths to his 
son, W yndham § smith, and appoints him reversionary 
residuary legatee. Bequeaths legacies to his servants; 
and on the death of his wife he leaves to his servant, 
Anne Kaye, a legacy of 1002. and an annuity of 307. 
The testator concludes his will by the following be- 
quests and directions, in his own hand :—* [appoint 
my wife sole exccutrix. I leave to Sarah Westwood, 
and to Massey, the housemaid at Combe Florey, 100. 
each ; to Christopher Hodgson , to buy a flat 
silver candlestick, on which shall be engraven, ‘to 
commemorate the confidence and good nature of 
many years ;’ I will also that not only the dilapida- 
tions of Combe Florey, but those also of all my 
ecclesiastical preferments, shall be paid for out of my 
estate by my trustees, and not out of the property 
hequeathed to my wife; and I will also that Wynd- 
ham Smith co scttle himself apart from his mother, 
and that he reccive the annuity which she is directed 
to pay him, only upon the express condition of es- 
tablishing a domicile for himself apart from his mo- 
ther, and the annuity to be paid by the trustees on 
the same condition —Sypxey Saurrn.” The codicils 
are entirely in the testator’s handwriting. By the 
first, dated January 3, 1544, he bequeaths to his son, 
Wyndham Smith, an annuity of 5002. on the con- 
ditions named in the will. By the second codicil, | 
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dated October 18, 1844, he appoints Nathaniel Hil- 
bert and Dr. Holland to be his trustees in the room 


| of those appointed by the will, and leaves 10/. to 


Mary Chitty. The third codicil is in these words: 
—*TI revoke that part of my will which relates to the 
property which is to be conveyed to Wyndham Smith 
by my trustees after my death, and that of his mo- 


| ther, and I direct that there shall be conveyed to him 


after that period, the sum of 30,000/. of Three per 
Cent Reduced Government stock, as also the fortune 
he is to receive from me; and I leave to my wife 
my houses in Green-street and Charles-street, the 
Guildhall Coffee-house, my New York and French 
stock, in addition to whatever I may have left her 
in the preceding will.—Dec. 14, 1844.” 


The Sussex Prophet.—Bryanston Square, April 12, 1845. 


| You have probably heard of the wonderful cures made by 
| Couchman at Horsham—but in contirmation I send you an 


extract from a letter received from my father’s steward :— 
Capel, April 9. 

Mr. Couchman is still making wonderful cures—as many 
as fifty people went to him last Friday from Dorking. I saw 
some of them en their return home—they were in very high 
spirits, and said they felt themselves quite well; some were 
lame, some deaf, and some could not talk when they went— 
but on their return home, they could walk without crutches 
or stick—and the deaf onescould hear. One young man that 
could not talk had got the use of his tongue, and could talk 
as wellas any one. He has made four more cures at Capel. 
Mr. Constsble went to him last Saturday, and Mr. Couch- 
man told him that he might go to bed at night, and that he 
would be better; he went to bed on Monday night, and 
rested well, and laid eight hours, and the same again last 
night, and never felt any pain whatever; he has not been 
able to lie in bed for twenty years and upwards, suffering 
from a severe asthma.” Surely the Mesmerists must hide 
their heads, or try a coalition with Mr. Couchman, and pro- 
claim, ‘* Mesmerism for the Million.” Pray make of this 
letter what use you please. My name need not appear. I 
remain, &c. 

Comet.—According to the Journal des Déhats, a 
letter from Cayenne has the following :—“ We have 
seen here, during several evenings past, a superb 
Comet. The size of its tail is less than that of the 
comet observed here in February and March, 1844 ; 
but the nucleus is more apparent, and diffuses much 
light.” 

County Museums.—I1 have often reflected with regret that 
no provision should ever have been made for the deposit and 
conservation, in different parts of this country, of various 
objects of interest and value. Had local museums been 
established throughout the kingdom from an early period, 
how many relics of the highest value might have been pre- 
served to us, but which have now been lost to the world, 
merely for want of a place of rest. If we cannot remedy 
past neglect in this matter, let us prevent a continuance of 
it. By the application of a few simple means, great results 
miny yet arise. 

My object is the establishment of a local museum, in each 
county, for the preservation of all objects of antiquity, topo- 
graphy and natural history, and works of art and science 
that may be placed there. To effect this I suggest that an 
Act of Parliament should authorize and vest in some public 
body in each county such an establishment, with power to 
raise and dispense the necessary costs of the same. This 
body might be either the corporation of the county town or 
the county magistracy, and the means supplied from the 
corporate funds or the county rates. All that need be re- 
guired would be the construction or hire of rooms, and the 
appointment of a curator. I do not now propose the pur- 
chase, by such body, of any articles whatever beyond the 
necessary furniture, such as cases, shelves, &c. from time to 
time required. To such museum, the whole community of 
the county should be invited to offer any objects of interest 
that are or might fall into their possession. In it should 
also be placed all relics that are now or may hereafter be 
discovered to be public property. Can any one doubt that 
such a museum would rapidly grow into one of the highest 
interest, and at comparatively no cost? It would receive 
contributions from all classes. 

In the various departments of Art and Science, there 
would without doubt soon be found series more or less com- 
plete of archeological remains and local antiquities, reli- 
quaries, carvings, sculptures, inscriptions, ancient paintings, 
models, armour, arms, coins, and pottery; geological and 
mineralogical specimens, with objects illustrative of various 
branches of natural history. The museum should be open 
at stated times to all comers, free of charge. Probably it 
might be sufficient, at first, to be on view one or two days 
in a week, say on market-days when the town would be 
most attended. 

Its value and interest is at once obvious, whether to the 
casual visitor, or local student ; while the scientific traveller 
would find in the principal town in each county at least one 


| door open to him within which were objects congenial to his 


habits, and in most instances some such as he could meet 
with in no other place. All this would probably be effected, 
and, as before stated, at a very trivial annual charge upon 
the inhabitants of a large district, as it would consist of but 
the rental of the rooms, the stipend to the curator—and as 
the attendance required would be but limited, this office 
would doubtless be accepted by a professional or other cul- 
tivated person of responsibility and talent, for a very mode- 
rate remuneration—and a servant to clean and maintain 
order in the rooms. J. L. 
Hampstead. 
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THE PAST “and PROSPECTIVE EXTEX-. 

SLON of the GOSPEL, by MISSIONS to the HEATHEN; 
being the BAMPTON J] ECTURE for 1843. 

By ANTHONY “ory att D.C 
Vicar of Romford, Essex ; late Fellow e = College. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churehyard, and Watcrivo-place ; ant 

Parker, Oxford. 








ist publish ae eee 
For LIBR. ARLES, VOADEMTES, and RAILWAY 
OFFICES, &e. 


CKERMANN & CO.’S beautifully Colourel 
4A and RAISED MAP of GRE AT BRITAIN and IRELAND 
Constructed by BAUERKELL Price 21s. : 

Also, Europe, 24s. —Switzerland, 40s.—France, 2. 
—- Montblanc, 20s,—Germany, 2s. 
London : Re pository of Arts, 96, Strand. 


( REGON and TEXAS—a MAP “of, including 
the UNITED STATES, with the Boundary Lines of the 

different Treaties from 1763 to the present Time. By JAMES 
WYLD. WithaC hrenological Statement of the Ew am ke. One 
Sheet and Letterpress, 3 ani ; in a Case, Ss. Uregon District, on 
Sheet, 4s. ; in a Case, 7. 

James Wyld, C ot a -cross East (4 doors from Trafalgar-squart, 
and 2, Roya al Exchange. 





This day is published, Re re petrady bent cloth, 7 
TTE Ri 


FROM TH E OT RIENT. 
vy IDA, tuted Hahn-Ha 
Translated een the German, by the ‘Author we Caleb Stukely.’ 


2, 
Memoirs of Count Narcis Olizar, Member of the 
Polish Senate, From the French, (In the press.) 


3. 

Volume One of the Novel Times, now ready, 10. 
cloth. Sent free of carriage to any part of the Kingdom on rece} 
ofa ron order for 10s, a 

« C. Moore, 12, Wellington- -street North, Strand. 


NEW es CHEAPER EDITIONS OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL LECTURES. 4 - aEate 
Just published, in feap. Svo. price 6s. clot econd Edition. 
HE EXISTENCE of EVIL SPIRITS 
proved, and their AGENCY particularly, in relation to the 
Human Race, explained and illustrated. By the Rev. W ALTER 
SCOTT, of Airedale College. 
- Also, lately published, 
Dr. Pye Smith's Scripture and Geology. 
edition, fes ap. Svo. price 7s. cloth, 
Dr. Votiew hg Christian Ethics. 4th edition, feap. 


Syo. price 6s. 6d. ¢ ; 
London: J ee & Walford, 18, St, Paul’s Churchyard, 
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NEW WORKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


CHAPMAN & HALL. 


NEW POEM BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 
In imperial 8vo. price 16s. cloth gilt, 


The Child of the Islands, A Poem. 
By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. With an Illustration by 
DavigL Macuise, R.A. 

“Under cover of addressing the young Prince of 
Wales, Mrs. Norton has written a very beautiful poem 
upon the great domestic question of the day—the con- 
dition of the people.... The poem is divided into four 
parts— Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter. No 
connected story binds them together, but a succession 

of remarkally pleasing pictures from Nature are pre- 
sented to the mind,”—Times, April 17. 


HARRY LORREQUER. 
In 1 vol. cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 
. . , x . 
St, Patrick’s Eve; or, Three Eras in 
the Life of an Irish Peasant. By CHARLES LEVER. 
With Four Etchings and numerous Woodcuts, by Puiz. 
“One of the best and purest productions of this fer- 
tile author. In a tale pleasingly illustrative of Irish 
life and character he depicts the evils of absentecism, 
and shows what vast benefits may be effected by judi- 
cious intercourse with the peasantry, what deplorable 
ills may flow from neglecting them. The tale is touched 
throughout with genuine pathos, and,exhibits glimpses 
of beauty, moral and intellectual, gleaming over the 
rugged lot of the Irish labourer, like the pure specks of 
blue in a stormy sky, when occasionally the clouds sever. 
The volume is prettily produced, and is weljten with 
an excellent purpose.”"—Britanunia. 
; 
DEDICATED TO THE QUEEN. ! 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s, Gd. 


The Bokhara Victims; or, the Case of 
the British Envoys, Colonel "Stoddart, Capt. Conolly, 
and Lieut. Wyburd, LN. By CAPT. GROVER, Un- 
attached, F.RS. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 


Zoe: the History of Two Lives. A 
Novel. By GERALDINE E. JEWSBURY. 


“This work is written with masculine energy, and 
were it not for the title-page we should certainly never 
have imagined that it was the production of a female 
hand. The characters are drawn in the most vivid 
colours, and the whole story, though simple in its con- 
struction, is told with great power and originality. The 
passions of mankind are grappled with—the depths of 
the human heart explored, and the bad therein depo- 
sited is laid bare with unscrupulous and uncompromis- 
ing skill."—Adas, 


The Wandering Jew. By Eugéne Sue. 
VOLUME THE SECOND, 8yo. price 7s. cloth. Also, 
VOLUME TIE FIRST, 8vo. price 9s. cloth. 


The Mysteries of Paris. 
VOLUME THE FIRST, with 245 Illustrations on Wood, 
royal 8vo. price 18s. cloth, full gilt. 


CTAPMAN & HLALL'S MONTHLY SERIES. 
ACOLLECTION OF ORIGINAL WORKS OF FICTION 
AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Now completed, in 2 vols. cloth, 14s. 


Mount Sorel; or, the Heiress of the 
Te Veres. A Novel. By the Author of ‘The Two Old 
Men’s Tales.’ 

“A tale of singular beauty....The commencement 
of a new, and, asit seems to us, very spirited attempt to 
reduce the price of this class of literature.”— Examiner. 

*** Mount Sorel’ is its author’s best invention. Since 
‘The Admiral’s Daughter’ she has produced nothing so 
good; and though this new ‘Old Man's Tale’ contains 
few passages of such pathos or power as the last scenes 
of that novel, it is, generally speaking, better sustained, 
more artistic, and the invention more pleasing....We 
have rarely read a book exciting so strong an interest, 
in which the mean, the criminal, and the vulgar had so 
smail a share; and for this, as a crowning charm and 
an excellence too rare, alas! in these days, does it give 
us Pleasure to commend and to recommend * Mount 

Sorel.’....If the ‘Monthly Series,’ opened by ‘ Mount 

Sorel,’ continues as well as it has begun, the old three- 

volume system is atan end. The world will no longer 

be willing to pay thirty shillings for rubbish, when, for 
fourteen, it can enjoy the best inventions of the best 
writers.”"—A theng@um. 


The next Novel will be 


The Whiteboy. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 
Caapnan & HALL, 186, Strand, 











The Foreign Library. 


A SERIES OF TRANSLATIONS OF 
POPULAR and INTERESTING FOREIGN 
WORKS. 


To be published as soon as possible after their appearance on 
the Continent. 


Russia. By J. G. Kohl. 
Comprising St. Petersburg—Moscow—Kharkoff — Riga 
—Odessa—The German Provinces on the Baltice—The 
Steppes—The Crimea—and the Interior of the Country. 
With a Map, price 11s. cloth. 


Austria. By J. G. Kohl. 
Comprising Vienna—Prague — Hungary —Bohemia— 


The Danube — Galicia—Styria — Moravia — Bukovino, 
and the Military Frontier. Price lis. cloth. 


Ireland, Scotland, and England, 
Ry J.G. KOML. Price 11s. cloth. 


** Mr. Kohl's work on Treland is beyoud all comparison | 
the most succinct and faithful that we have yet seen, | 


and exhibits the lamentable condition of that country 
in a light in which none but a foreigner, or at least a 
sagacious traveller, could paint it. Ilis testimony is 
doubly valuable from the weight of experience and 
authority which his name carries with it.”"—Téimnes. 


Life in Mexico. 
By MADAME CALDERON DE LA BARCA, 
11s. cloth. 

** Madame Calderon’s book has all the natural live- | 
liness and tact, and readiness of remark, which are sure 
to distinguish the first production of a clever woman. 

-A more genuine book, in air, as well as in reality, 
it would be diflicult to tind."—Ldinlurgh Keview. 


Celebrated Crimes. 
By ALEXANDER DUMAS. Containing The Borgias 
— The Countess of Saint Geran — Joan of Naples — | 
Nisida—The Marchioness of Brinvilliers—The Cenci— 
The Marchioness de Ganges—Karl Ludwig Sand— 
Vaninka—Urban Grandier. Price ls. cloth. 

‘Dumas’ book is very striking. The Tragedy of | 
Truth—the serious side of what is calied the Romance 
of Real Life—had never such startling illustration as 
this remarkable book aifords.”—Lwaminer. 


Price 


History of the Eighteenth Century— | 


Literary and Political. 
By F.C. SCILLOSSER, 
1788, price 2, 13s. 


° rn + 
History of Ten Years 
FRANCE DURING 
Pamiure. By 
price 26s. cloth. 
‘This is a remarkable work. The ten years 1830— 

1340, were troubled, stirring, and important times to 


1830—1840. 


LOUIS BLANC, in Two Volumes, 


every European nation—to none so much as France. | 


....' L'Histoire de Dix Ans’ is one of those works so 
often libelled by being called as interesting as a novel. 
It is a narrative of events, real, striking, absorbing— 
the subjects of immense interest to all readers—the 
style unusually excellent."—Foreigu Quarterly Review. 


uJ 
Tales from the German. 
Comprising Specimens from the most Celebrated Au- 
thors. By J. ONENFPORD and C, A. FELLING. Price 
11s. cloth. 

“Mr. Oxenford is one of the best German scholars we 
have. Mr. Feiling, with whom he has before been 
associated in foreign literature, isa German known for 
his proficiency in the studies of his native language. 
The combination was the most fitting conceivable for a 
work of this kind. Selection and Translation are alike 
characteristic and spirited."—Fwaniner. 


History of Germany. 
From’ the Earliest Period’ to the Present Time. 


Ry F. 
KOHLRAUSCHL. Price lds. cloth. 


Part NXIUL, price 6s. 
° . ° . 
Michelet's History of France. 
Translated by WALTER K. KELLY. Part the First 
(to be completed in Four Parts, forming Two Volumes). 


art the Second, conjleting he First Volume, will be 
published in a few days. 


In the Press. 
F. Von Raumer’s Letters on America 
The Autobiography of Hienrich 
Zschokke. 
OTHER WORKS ARF IN PREPARATION. 


Cuapman & HAut, 186, Strand, 


In Five Volunes, till the Year 


tuk Tanger Days, AND UNDER Lovis- | 


Next week, New I Edition, revised, 2 vols. 
ECTURES on the PRINCIPLES ‘ond PRAC- 
4 TICE of PHYSIC Selivered at King’s College, London. 
By THOMAS W ATSON, MI )., Fellow of the Royal Coll of 
Physicians ; late Physician to the Middlesex oe. om for- 
merly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridg 
London : John W. Parker, W ‘est Strands 


Just published, p price 3s, 6d. cloth lette 
TIMHE PHYSIOLOGY of the HUMAN VOICE. 
—Being a Treatise on the Natural Powers of the Vocal 
Organ ; with Laws for the proper producing of the Musical Voice, 
from its lowest to its highest pit 
by FR: {ne is ROMER. 
Lendon: William Snith 113, Fleet-strect : 


and Leader & Cock, 
ew Bond- stre et. 





Now reduced to 1. 10s, (ub lished at Sl. os., and the only edition), 
with 11 fine Portraits, 2 vols, reyal 4to. new in boards, 
oe. AC E Ww ALI -OLE’S (Earl of Orford) 
LAST TEN YEARS of the REIGN of 
Notes, by ~ late LORD HOLLAND, 
ti o English Memoirs, since 
ik tion of rg et and Cly aver: mend we know of no works 
hat evr unt tin such minute and circumstantial de- 
Posen , of so many persous remarkable in our 
history.”— Edin h Revie *. The recently published Memoirs by 
Sir De nis Le M tant is a continuation of the above work 
vld by daues Newman, Books seller, 255, Nigh | Holborn, 
1 feap. Svo. pri s. the iy ih Eaitic nof 
‘HE a Goblin Story of Some 
vr Gut and a a New Year In. 
j Es DICKENS 
The Mlustrations by Daniel Maclis se, R.A. ; Clarkson & 
KR. A.; John Leech ; and Richa i Dos ik 


Also, by the same Author, 
Being a Ghost 


tails from an "¢ 





‘tanfield, 


A Christmas Carol. In Prose. 
Story of Christmas. With Ilustrations by John Leech. 
Londen : : Publis! eK — Chapman & Nall, ISG, Strand. 
ust Published, 
ILLUSTRATIONS TO REYNARD THE FOX. 
| SIXTY ETCHINGS illustrative of the HIS. 
b TORY of REYNARD the POX—Fifty-six by Aldert Van 
Everdingen (A.D, 1621 to 1675,) and Four by Simon Fokke (A.D, 
A 16.) Bound in white vellum cloth, to correspond exactly with 
Mr. Naylo Version, Lage geet nd Mes srs. Longman, a or, 
uniform w ith the Edition of thel Society, sewed les, Gd, 
Mr. Naylor's Book may be he vd. with’ the plates properly 
ML. 12s. 


ane J, cloth re lis, ; or,in moroeeo, by Mayday, 


| 

| 

| 

-* Joseph Cundall, 12 Oh 1 Mond-street. 
pene a 
{ 


yi HITTAKE R’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 


. OF THIERS’ TIISTORY OF THE 
‘and EMPIRE of NAPOLEON, Translated, 
> continued in Parts, at 2s, 6 
os pab lishing uniform, in P 
| Thiers’ History of the French Revolution. Trans- 
mer -d from the last Paris edition, with the entire Appendixes, &c. 
acopious Index. In Parts, at 2s, 6d, each, comprising the 
oa untity of u common Svo, volume. 
| Whittaker & Co. Ave } Maria-lane. 


FOR AUTHORS PUBLISHING, 
Now ready, Fifth Edition, price 2s, 6d, cloth gilt, or 3s. post free, 


(PHE AUTHOR'S PRINTING AND 


A Guide to the and Publishing New 
ss of P tine Pre- 

; Punctuation, Choice of 
ublishing, ‘Advertising, 
litions, &c. with an Exem- 
an of the Typographical Marks used in 


PIOART 
Coxst LATE 
votes 


with N Gd, each, sewed. 





Printing, 

W orks, comprising Explanations 

i jon and ¢ ‘aleulation of Manu 
Ty H : i 


x i s of Cost f warge or Small 
\' = E very one who has written or who may write for the press 
should possess this work.”—Metropolitan 

Saunders & Otle y, Publishers, Conduit-+treet. 


| NEW WORK ON “THE GERMAN SP AS. 
Now rew iN vo Illustrations, post Sv 
\ II O T- A TER c U 
4 Sou abt out in . MB in - Summer of 8:4. 
TUE JOURNAL OF -ATIENT. 

* One of the most amusi oh AS and instructive books of 
omeale we have met with. To every class of readers its perusal 
will prove « satisfying pleasure; to the cheerful, that of lively 
entertainment ; to the grave, that of solid information.” 


RE 


Metropolitan, 

“A more chia att lively. = antihypochondriac Journal we have 
never read. Jt is full o irewd remarks, of pertinent observa- 
tions, and of ge’ Be oe vo ~ — vur.”— Court Journal, 

“It is impossible to follow the author without being infected 
with his witty hilarity. Every afilicted patient who is bent upon 
trying the mineral sprines of Germany, should put this unpre- 
tending ay om into his sac de nuit. ities, 

Saunders & Otley, Publis hers, ¢ ‘onduit-street. 


THE ONLY ounuax NEWSPAPER IN ENGLAND, 
| PEurscnk LONDON cE ZELTUNG, 


Rlatter far Politik, L peree und Kunst. England un d 
Deutsches Volksschulweren. — Religi- 
S Leben Deutschlas ds (Fortsetzung). Neneste 
ay ig land.—England,—&e, Biblio- 


| -— 


Deutschland, ( Portsetzung), 
ses und Kirchli 
Nachrichten. | Schweiz.— 
graphie Deutscher Werk 

Published every Friday at the ONice, 7, 
coln’s Inn Fields. 


pers SIE WS INSTRUCTOR, or YOUNG 
s AN’S BEST COMPANION, Me sa mized and Linproved. 
By the Rey. G.N WRIGHT, ALY 

A new FE — of the above u-efal W % eahits itin : the casiest 
mode of acquiring Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, took. keeping, 
and Merchs ants? Accounts 5 examples of Letters ¢ 2nd ‘other Forms 

fi ee of measuring Artificers’ Work ; an expla- 
al Powers, as applied to Steam-ingines and 
Practical Guaring ; and a compen idium of 
Transactions, the Arts and 


et, Lin- 


Great Queen sire 


nation of the ni 
Vessels, Railways, &e. 
useful knowledye in Commercial 
Sciences, &e. &e. roe 3s. Gd. oun 

London: Tevg & Co, Cheapside De and & Co, Threadnecdle-street ; 
an d every other Books ler in the kis 


THE MYSTERIES OF LONDON. 
Publishing in W seiety Penny Numbers and Monthly Sixpenny 
rts, beautifully Mlustrate " - 

THE MYSTERI ES of LONDON. 

Ry G.W.M, REYNOLDS, | 

Author of * Pickwick Abroad, * Robert Macaire, *The Modern 
erature of France, 
*y* The circulation of this werk, which is decidedly the most 
popular English fiction of the day, is now 30,000 week Nuimber 
31, and Part VL, were published tthe dns All the N Vumbers, from 
25 inclusive, have been reprinted, and are now on 
“London; @. Vickers ; and all Booksellers and Newsmen, 








THE ATHENEZUM 








Now ready at all the Libraries, i in 3 vols 3. 


[{>¥ CE ECILI A FARRENCOURT:| 


OVEL. 
By HENRY MILT On Esy., Author of ‘ Rivalry 
** A novel which cannot fail to afford amusement toa ar 


number of our readers. The main plot is well conceived, and so | 


skilfully worke m5 UP, a a leave the reader in suspense to the very 
end of the story.”— Ti 
___ Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
G ERM aN WorR tk S 
4 By PROFESSOR KLAUER-KLATTOWSKI. 
The German Manual for the Young, and for 
o. Tuition. 2 vols. 12mo. (1286 pages and five engraved plates of 
German Hand-writing) price 1/. 1s. ornamental cloth, 
2. German Amaranths for the Young. A _pro- 
ssive selection of entertaining and instructive pieces in German 
ices and Verse. 12mo. price $s, ornamental cloth. 


writin, 3 containing a series of German Phrases and Dialogues, in- 
» the colloquial language 
th a free tranels ation in French ; anda nume- 
intercourse, tos as models of the os ary style. Withacom- 
plete List ot German Titles, full directions for properly using them, 
copious models exemplifying the mode t Pending & German letter, 
and explanatory notes. 12mo. price 5s. clot th. 

4. German Grammar for Beginners, adapted alike 
to the use of Schools and to the purpose of Private Tuition. 12mo. 
price 3s, cloth. 7 

5. K ao " “ 

Klauer’s Miniature German Grammar, in Ten 
Synoptical Tables, Royal 8vo, price 5s. cloth, caoutchoue back 
. Klauer’s German Exercises for Beginners. A 
new method, by which the student may, in a short time, acquir 
the art of translating from English into German with facility and 
correctness. 12mo. price 2s, bd. cloth, 

7. A Course of Exercises, Progressive and Enter- 
taining, for Learning to Write and bo Spe ak correctly the German 
Language. Second edition, 2 vols. bound in 1, price ss, cloth. 

8. Deutsche Orthoépie. A Practical 
the attainment of a correct 4 ronunciation of the 
a Third edition, p i 

The Story of Fetka, the Russian Serf. In- 
m9 as a Practice in Reading and Writing German i 
12mo. (56 pages beautifully engraved « stone), ri 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & © 
street ; and all respectable Bookselle rs in Town anne ountry. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN LIFE COMPANY, 
im Charlotte-row, Mansion-house, and 18, Chancery-lane, 


rps’ ‘indisputability of the Policies granted by 
this Company ; 

The obligation to pay the sum assured, although the debt for 
which the policy was taken out may have been paid before the 
claim arises ; 

Whole world polict ies not confined to the limits of Europe; 

Oo tion of half-premium payment for the first seven years— 

ese form a combination of advantages which can be obtained 
only from the London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Life Company. 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 


TICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. 
SirJas.Duke,Ald. M.P.Chairman. Benj. Hawes, E =8q. Dep. Chairman, 

Benj. Barnard, John Knill, Esq. 
Charles Bs sldwin ¥ homas Nesbitt, Esq. 
B. Donkin, Esq_F .. John Nolloth, Esq. 
Aaron Goldsmid. E “a Mi ajor-Gen. Rohe rtson 

as. Law Jones, a sq Daniel Sutton, 
J.L. Kettle, YB. BL W oolsey, bisa 

T ATT N'icIoN of ASSU Re RS is Bernie oy directed 
to the detaile od Prospectuses of this Company. Assurances can 
be effected on a prof? or non-profit scale, and for short periods at 
a very moderate rate. When on the life of another, the Policy 


uide to 
rman Lan- 








may be rendered secure, notwithstanding the life assured may | 


Ko outof the limits of Europe without the necessar 
of the Directors having been previously obtained ; 
makes a Policy an absolute security. 

Credit of half the premiums for the spr five years allowed on 
Policies effected forthe whole term of lif 

vances are made to Assurers on real or undoubted personal 
security, for te me of years, re-payable by instalments. 
IL LIAM RATRAY, Actuary and ecretary. — 

prttaniv M LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 7, Waterloo-pl: ac es London. 


Direc 
Sir John Barrow, Bart. F. RS S. ‘Wight Hon. Sir T. 
Lord Wm.R.K. Douglas, F. Bart. M.P. 
Rt. Hon. Sir ge ivae Seman i Esq. 
East, Bart. F. | Samuel Skinner, Esq. 
Charles Biltort, . F.R.S. | Patrick Maxwell Stewart, Esq. 
Joseph Esdaile, F 
Henry Harvey, Esq. F 
Auditors—C. 7 


pe rmission 
this plan 


F. Fremantle, 


AA 
: law William Younes, Bart. 
“Botanauet R.N.—James ,B uller East, 

$q. wi. P.—John Young, Esq. M.P, 
Banker. — The London and We stentpatar Bank. 
bs "hy sic! wey. eth Thompson, } 

The TWENT ve rH ANNUAL GENERAL Miz ETING of this 
Society was held on the 10th instant, when a highly satisfactory 
REPORT was laid nator the Proprietors and Policy Holders, 
and unanimously adopted. 

he Public will see ihe advantage of selecting, in so important 
a matter as Life Assurance, a well established Office, whic 
from its continued prosperity, and its large additions to Polic ies, 
offers the greatest inducement, combined with the undoubted 
security of a numerous and wealthy Proprietary. 
ADDITIONS TO POLICIES. 

The following Table shows the Additions made to Policies for 5000I., 
which had been in force for Fourteen Fears, to the 31st December, 1338. 
com- Pre ere ngas on ome. 
mence- the 1 r 

ment. 


Total Sums 


the 14 years. of death. 
£192 1 a | B86 - £5536 6 a 
1323 | it 7 5a 
182; 1 5768 
8 5787 


4 
4 
1 
4 | 33 
8 | 31 6 5813 
4 | 
8 
x 


or ran 


5 584 
1 5923 
9 6011 


3173 6 8 129915 7 6129 1 
Assurances payable at the “Jeath of one person, aaaiieds 
mnnther survive him j—a at th e death of bode ages or last, of two 
oO $3; Or in any other m suit 
the Public, may be effected at this € fice ee ee eee ee 
Persons travelling in Europe, by sea or ‘land, in time of peace, 
are nof charged any extra premium. 
Assurances may be effected any day between the hours of 
Ten and Four. gerd ays on Thursdays. 
OLAS GREE Secretary and Actua: 
12th April, 1845. ies snd 


3. Guide to German Conversation and Letter- 
of the educated | 


rman Letters on various subjects of familiar | 
s 


assured in now payable, in case | 





.REEMASONS’ and 1 GEN ERAL LIFE 
a ASSURANCE COMPANY, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 

ond on. 

Business transacted in all the branches, and for all objects of 
Life Assurance, Endowments, and Annuities, and to secure con- 
tingent Reversions, &c. 

Information and Peenpoctgess furnished b: 


EPH BERRIDGE, Secretary. 
‘THE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 5 sam, and 

Empowered by Actof Parliament. CAPI' TAL, 500,0002 

The attention of He ay N nae poenested to the terms of this 
Company for LIFEI NSUR .and to the distinction which 
is made between MALE Ray MALE LIVES. 

Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 00l, 
A MALE. | A FEMALE. | ri A MALE, | A FEMALE, 

ge 





Age 
next 
birth- 


next 
birth- 
day. 
5 4 46 

7 50 
8 53 
il | 56 
13 § 60 
16 63 
19 
2 


Whole Life Premiums. Whole Life Premiums. 


iw 
ad 


- 
——— 
— wm oe 


D = | 
130 | 6 | 
9 9 | 12 | 
5 3 a8 f 10 

Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
ages, and every information, may be had at the Head Office in 
York, or of = of the Agents. 


L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 
London pa for the Life Department, 
M Ir. EDW D.#H HEN WOOD, 46, Watling-street, City. 


I ‘N GLISH and ~ SCOT TISH LAW LIFE 

4 ASSUR ANOS ond LOAN ASSOCIATION, 12, Waterloo- 

place, London; Princes-street, eu 

in 1839.) SUBSC RIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION, 
This Association embraces— 

Every description of risk contingent upon Life; Immediate, 
Deferred, and Contingent Annuities ane Endowments; 3 

A comprehensive and liberal System of Loan, on undoubted 
personal security, or upon the security of any description of 
assignable property or income of adequate value, in con- 
nexion with Life Assurance; 

A union of the English and Scotch systems of Assurance, by the 
removal of all difficulties experienced by ps arties in England 
effec ting g Assurances with Offices peculiarly Scotch, and 

vice ve 

An extensive Legal c onnexion, with a Direction and Proprietary 
composed of a!l classes 

A large protecting Capital, "relieving the Assured from all pos- 
sible responsibility ; 

The admission of every Policy-holder, assured for the whole 
term of life, to a full periodical participation in Two-thirds 
of the profits. 

J. BUTLER WILLIAMS, Resident Actoory and Secretary, 
, Waterloo-place. 
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( ‘REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSU- 
J RANCE SOC IETY, 14, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London, 
e Chisholm, Chairman. 
William Morley, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 


Great Advantages offered to Policy-holders by this Institution. 

A large and immediate accession of Assurances by the transfer 
of the Policies of the * Achilles British aud Foreign Life Assu- 

nce Association.” 

PROFITS.—The whole of the Profits divided ANNUALLY 
among the Members, after payment of five Annual Premiums. 

An ample guaranteed Capital, in addition to the Fund cone 
tinually accumulating from Premiums fully suficient to afford 
complete securit 

CREDIT.—Credit given to Members for half the amount of 
the oy Annual Premiums, without security. 

Credit allowed to Members for the whole of the first five An- 
nual Premiums, on satisfactory security being given for their 
payment. 

hy iy of Policies effected and registered (without charge) 
at the Offi 

Claims on Policies not subject to be litigated or disputed, ex- 


| cept_with the sanction, in each case, of a General Meeting of 
| the Members. 


An extremely low Rate of Premium, without participation in 


| the Profits, but with the option, at any time within five years, 
| of paying up the difference between the Reduced Rates and the 


Mutual Assurance Rates; and thus becoming Members of the 
Society, and entitled to a full participation in the Profits. 
Extract from the Reduced cote ‘al Rates, for an Assurance of 


A ANNU “7 PREMIU M. 
4 ge. One Year, |Seven Years. Whole Life. 


09 £1 1 6 £1130 
29 23 | B28 
5 6 176 | 216 4 
5 9 216 | 4 111 
5 3 0 ' 8&8 e@ 
Full particulars ~ detailed in the Prospectus. 
. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 


‘INSURANCE OFFICES, 


a. 70, Lombard-street, and 37, Charing-cross.—Established 
Directors. 
Merthias Attwood, 9) iy _ ‘Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
William Cotton, sedis | R. Henshaw Lawrence, Esq. 
Sir William © we ig J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
William Davis, E 2 seorge Shum Storey, Esq. 
a Fulle Es - Hampden Turner, Esq. 
ordon, Esq Ni. D. F.R.S. Ni. atthew Whiting, Esq 
n oe "Plan of this Office will be found to comprise all the Solid 


yELICAN zoe 


| Advantages of Life Assurance. 


Persons have the option of insuring mpon the Return or Non- 
Return Systems; and the Tables have been framed to suit the 
convenience of all parties. 

The Rates have re cently been reduced agreeably to the most 
approved calculations ey ure also verified by the experi- 


| ence of the Oitice during Forty Years, and are as low as consistent 


with safety; those adapted to the RETURN SYSTEM entitle 


| its assured to an equitable participation in the surplus premium, 


according to the plan detailed in the Company's prospectus. 
‘he Assured under both Systems will possess the guarantee of 


| a large patp-up Capital, and the further security of a respon- 


sible body of Proprietors, without being exposed to the liabili- 
ties of partnership. 

Policies are purchased on liberal terms when the object of an 
assurance is effected ;—or, loans will be granted thereon to the 
extent of five-sixths of such purchase-money. 


CApr, 19 
“MUTUAL ASSURANCE. 


N ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTIOy, 
aasuR Se cette London, for MUTUAL 
Enrolled.under the Acts of Fatliament relating to Friendly 


Diet cr jbert Ingh 

obert Ingham, E. 

Joseph Janson, Ea 
S. Hayhurst Lue as, 


C. P. Bousfield, Esq. 
Jobn Bradbury, Esq. 
William Cash, ¥sq. 
Thomas 5 Castle, _ 
James Crofts, 

John Feltham, Eng, 
Joseph Hargrave, Esq. 
Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
Medical Directors. 
J.T. Conquest, M.D. F.L.S. | Thomas Bevan, M.D. F.L.s, 
Solicitors—Messrs. Hardwick & Davidson, 


The following statement shows the progress of the I 
from the commencement in Dec. 1835, to the 20th Nov netitation 


— 
Richard Short 
Samuel Smith idee, _ 





of 
Years ending |Polites | Annual Income. | Ammouat of 





ie 
20th November 1826 
1837 


2 
0 
4 
2 
0 
4 
7 
0 
2 


202,162 1 9 





The gratifying result of the valuation of the liabilities onl 
assets of the Institution on the 20th November 1842, is exem. 
plified in the following instances; exhibiting the profit assigned 
to Policies which had been in existence from one to seven 
years :— 





——— 
Reduct' Equal toa 
in a lon | | Reduction 
mium in | Per cent. 
lieu of on the 
Bonus. 


| 
| 


Existence. 
Age at 
commence- 
ment 
Sum 
Assured. 
Amount of 
Bonus. 
Original 
Premium 


riginal 
| Premium of 


“ 
e 


<| Policies in 


mw Ome 
a 


163 
177 
227 
37 
91 
500; 28 
800, 37 
3,000) 140 15 


2,000) 26 14 9) 70 











The next division of profits will be made in November 1847. 

Members whose Premiums became due on the Ist instant, 
are reminded that the same must be paid within thirty days 
from that date. 

‘The Report of the Directors to the last Annual Meeting of the 
Members, and every other information, may be had on appli- 
cation at the Office. 

ard of Directors meet every Tuesday and Friday at2 o'clock. 

Lauhin, April 14, 1845. 

JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


DISEASED ann HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 

\ EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 

44E LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 500,000/. 





Trustees. 
Charles Hopkinson, Esq., Regent-| Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L., Doc 
street. tors’-commons, 
Sir Thomas Phillips, Temple. 
Directors. 
Edward Doubleday, Esq., 249, | C. Richardson, Esq., 
street, Berkeley-square. 


Great Surrey-street. 
George Gun Hay, Esq., 127,) | Thomas Stevenson, Esq., F.S.A. 
Sloane-street. 37, Upper Grosvenor-street. 

J. Parkinson, Esq., F.R.S., 80, Robert Bentley Todd, M.D. F.RB.S, 

Cambridge-terrace, Hyde-park.' 26, Parliament-street. 
Benj. Phillips, Esq., F.R.S., 17,| Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L., Doc- 
Wimpole-street. tors’-commons. 
Auditors, 
—— Radford, ee 8, Howley | J. Stirling Taylor, Esq., 14, Upper 
» Maida-hill |” “Gloucester- place, Dorset-sq. 
Martial L. Welch, Esq. +» Wyndham-place, Bryanston-square. 
Standing Counsei—John Shapter, Esq., Lincoln's Inn. 
Bankers—Messrs. C. Hopkinson & Co, Regent-street. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Richardson, Smith & Sadler, 28, Golden-square. 
Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., General 
Register Office. 


19, Bruton. 


This Office is provided with tables specially calculated, by 
which it can Assure diseased Lives on Equitable Terms. 

Members of Consumptive Families Assured at equitable rates. 

Increased Annuities granted on Unsound Lives, the amount 
varying he the particular disease. 

altby Lives are assured at Lower Rates than at most 
other Offices. 

Owing to the prevalence of disease more than two-thirds of 
hao population are not assurable in other offices (see Prospec- 

tus, &c.) and it is ascertained that in several of the leading assu- 
rance societies in London 23 per cent., or more than one in five 
of the applicants, although ostensibly good lives, are rejected 00 
medical examination. 

Solicitors being much connected with life assurance, have €x- 
perienced this difficulty to a considerable extent from the delay, 
and often permanent obstacles occurring in loan and other 
money transactions on behalf of their clients ;, the legal profes- 
sion has consequently freely atronized this Society, as it 
affords facilities not hitherto available in assurance transactions. 

The success that has attended the office during the first three 
years is highly satisfactory, and there is every reason to believe 
that as its peculiar features and principles become more knows, 
and better understood it will command an unusual amounto 

oie patronage. 

bout three-fourths of the policies already issued by the 
Society are on diseased lives, and a majority of these had 4 
previously rejected by other offices, showing the necessity whic 
existed for an assurance society on the plan in question. 

Medical referees are appointed in almost every town of any 
extent, nodifficulty will therefore be experienced i in procuring 

the ee of fogend residing in the country, on whom 





aa and every information ob i 
ces as above, or to the Agents of the Company pee ok | 
in every City and principal Town in re rae 

ER, Secretary. 





made, 
~ Prospectusesand every rother information will be forwarded on 
application. 
F. G. P, NEISON, ActoaryY. 
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"’~;RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 78. 
Thomas Farncomb, od Alderman, Chairman, 
William Leaf, Esq Po Chatrme an. 
Richard E. Arden, Fsq. 

William Banbury, Esq. 
Pasa tn Sq. Jeremiah Pilcher, 
James Clift, © ewis wasee k, “Ag 

Syicion_-Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsb os squar 
pee. V. Coulson, Esq. 2, Fred: ferick’s-place, ‘Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actua ey eons Kye of ey Soe College. 
of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 
— Low Rates of Premiums. 
to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/. the assured 
oe ecerity of the Company's Income of nearly 60,000/. per 
mum. yearly increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund 
rested in Government and other available Securities, of 
considerably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 
Compan 
1s of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
Theat the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
Pompany, thereby, in effect, giving to ovary, policy-holder an 
immediate and cert: sin bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 


ind frequently delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 
Annual Premium to Assure £100. 
~ 4 Ww pete i. 
£1 
2 2 ” ” 
| 2110 


e.| For = - ear. | For Seven 7” ears. 
i. | £01 £019 

3 1 1 8 
: 150 169 
2 | 1Muit 119 10 4 011 
oi| 324 317 0 6 0 

One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
percent. comp. int. as . debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 

tany time without not ice. 
paid | ae for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
asaprovision for a family, when the least_ present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and com orehensive Tables of the Argus 
Ofice — uw found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 
Directors, with the Medical Olficers, attend daily, 

da a quarter before 2 o'clock. 


_ED WARD BATES, 


PRIT AN <NI A LIFE ASSURAN 
COMPANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, and 448, 
Strand, London, March }, 1845. 
Empowered by Spec ial Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. c. 9. 
Notice is hereby given, that, in pursuance of a resolution 
ssed unanimously at two successive General Meetings of 
Pro Proprietors. a Mutual Assurance Branch of this Institution ane 
been established on terms pec uliarly advantageous to t 
Assured, and that such branch is supported by the entire sabe 
scribed capital of the Company. together i the accumulate 
fund of premiums derived from upwards of six thousand 
policies alr eady effected in ~y Proprietary Branch. 

Full particulars are stated in . “9 Pic wapey which, wi 
very requisite information, ma tained on application a 
fhe office. : PETER MO ERISON, Managing Director. 


Re sident Director. 


vC E 
West 


0 THE P aorelr rORS OF THE BRITANNIA LITE 

" SSURANCE COMPANY. 

GENTLEMEN, 

Invcalling your attention to the annexed Notice 
of the establishment of a Mutual Assurance Seaneh, I beg 
leave to address a few observations to you relative to the past 
transactions, and the probable result of the proposed extension 
of the operations of the Company. 

That the Britannia Company has enjoyed the decided and (I 
trast I may be permitted to say) deserved approbation of the 
public, ap deck. proved by the unprecedented fact of upw ards 
of six thousand policies having been issued in the short space of 
eight years. In order, however, to show the high degree of 
credit and influence possessed by. the Company, it is only 
necessary for me to state, that two highly re espectable and well 
established Life Assurance Companies mare successively trans- 
ferred their business to this establishm 

The former of these transfers took a jn the year 1840; the 
lat ¥iy the course of the past year. 

is in consequence of this last-mentioned transfer, which 
included a large number of policies effected on the mutual 
assurance plan, and also in eae agen of the numerous appli- 
cations for assurances on this plan, which they have hitherto 
been compelled to decline, that the Directors at length deter- 
mined on the establishment of a Mutual Assurance Branch, on 
the plan set forth in the Prospectus, after it had been submitted 
to, and unanimously approved by, two successive general 
meetings of proprietors, specially convened on the cores sion. 

The general objection to Mutual Assurance Soci , that (in 
their infancy, at least) they do not atlord that c eee lete sec urity 
to the assured which is supplied by the subscribed capital of 
Ricecietary establishments, is completely removed in the 

futnal Branch of the Britannia Company s for, not only are 
the Matual Policy-holders protected by the entire subscribed 
capital ofthe Proprietary Branch, but t he large and continually 
increasing fund, apousenlates from the premiums on six 

thousand policies y effected in that branch, constitutes 
an immediately ade tes fund for the payment of the claims of 
the assured, who will thus enjoy all the security afforded by an 
old established office, and, at the same time, become entitled 
toall the benefits to be derived from that system of mutual 
assurance which experience has proved to be at the same 
time the safest and the best. 

Another serious objection to the mutual assurance plan (as 
preraily acted on) is on the high rate of premium required to 

paid, in the first instance, in order to form a fund, not only 
for the payment of the claims, but also for the di stribution of 
large bonuses among the policy-holders. This objection also is 
entirely removed by means of the half credit system detailed 
inthe Prospectus. For, by allowing half the amount of the 
first five annual premiums to remain for five years in the hands 
of the person assured, and applying the bonus (to which he 
would otherwise become entitied) to the gradual liquidation of 
the debt thus incurred with the Company, the policy- holder 
er \joys the rare advantage of a ‘ee low rate of premium, in 
the first instance, combined with that of a full participation, 
eventually, in the profi 

n availing myself of this opportunity of congratalating my 
Co-shareholders on the extraordinary success which has hitherto 
attended the operations of the Britannia Life Assurance Com- 
pany, I trust I shall, at no very distant period, have still further 
to congratulate them on the complete success of the Matual 

surance Branch, which, after the most anxious care and 
attention, has been founded on a plan calculated, in every 
possible way, to benefit and accommodate the public. 

! cannot, in justice to the Directors. conclude this address 
Without calling our attention to the able and cordial co-opera- 
tion which h has Gan afforded to me on their part, not only on 
the present important occasion, but also in every other instance 
in which their advice and assistance have been needful for 
Promoting the interests of the Institution. 

ave the honour » be, gentlemen, 
ur most obedient servant, 
PETER MORRISON, Managing’ Director. 


Britannia Life Office, 1, Princes-street, Bank, 
ndon, 20th March, 1845, 





N'ORTH BRITISH 
PANY, established 1809. 
fully subscribed. 
His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G., President. 
Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, Chairme ny ae London Board. 
Francis Warden, Esq. (Digester Hi E.1.C.), Vice-Chairman. 

John Webster, ALD .S., 24, Brook- street, Physician. 

This Institution is codcantel by Royal © harter, and is so 
constituted as to afford the benefits of Life Insurance in their 
fullest extent to Polic y-hole ers, combined with perfect security 
in a fully subscribed Capital of One Million Sterling, besides an 
accumulated Premium Fund, exceeding 442,000/., anda Revenue, 
from Life Premiums alone, of upwards of 90,00°/, per annum. 

‘ighty per cent. or four-fifths of the total profits of the Com- 
aye are septennially divided among the Assured. 

t the last investigation, ending 3lst December, 1844, a Bonus 
of Ai 10s. per cent. on the sums assured, was d declared for every 
Annual Premium paid during the septenvial period. Thus on a 
Policy for 5000/., which had been in force upwards of six years, 
and on which consequently seven Annual Premiums had been 
paid, the Bonus declared was 525/, 

A Prospectus, containing Tablesof Frominms, with the names 
of the President, Vice Presidents, Directors, and Managers, who 
are all responsible PARTNERS, may be obtained of Viessrs. 8. 

M. Boyd, Resident Members of the Boz ard, 4, New Bank 
Buildings; or of the Actuary, 10, Pall al ast. 


KING, Actuary. 
M:: DICAL _ 


INSURANCE COM- 


Protecting Capital, 1,000,000/., 








GALVANISM.— HORNE, 

THORNTHWAITE& WOOD (Sauce essors ~ E. Palmer). 
ra hemical and Philosophical Instrament Makers, 123, Newgate- 
street, beg to submit their PORTABLE ELEC T hog ALVANIC 
MACHINES to those afllicted with rheumatism, sciatica, tic- 
douloureux, and all nervous affe -ctions, being so e xtremely 
simple that they may be used by the patients themselves with- 
out trouble, Complete. with directions, 2. 3s. 


ELE CTRO-PLATING and GILDING_Ol 


4. PLATED GOODS RESTORED and made equal to new | 


by, Messrs. Elkington & Co.'s Patent Process This process 
being carried on in London only by Messrs. Elkington & Co., it is 
particularly requested that all goods may be forwarded direct to 
their establishments, 22, Regent-street (corner of Jermyn-street), 
or 45, Moorgate-street, City. New goods Plated upon W hite 
Metal in great variety. Books of re es and drawings sent to 
all parts of the kingdom and abroad, free. 


JATENT 
ARTICLES in every variety, at the Establishments of 
the Patentees, SLKI TON 2 co. 
WEST =ND-2, REGENT-STREE comer of Jermyn-street, 
CITY—4, MOORGATE. STREET. 

The Patent Electro processes being extensively adopted under 
their licence, the Patentees beg to state that they confine their 
own manufac ‘ture to goods of a superior and warranted quality 
only, which invariably bear their mark, ‘E. & Co.’ under a 
crown. Old artic ios re-plated and gilt. 


TKINSON'S CEMENT.—The public are 
respectfully informed that the price of this very excellent 
Cement, which has now been in use for Architecture and En- 
gineering works upwards of Thirty Years, is reduced to 2s. 3d. 
per neat and may be had 
&( V harf. Holland-street, Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge. 
.— This Cement, being of a light colour, requires no artifi- 
cial colouring or painting, and may be used for stucco with three 
parts its own quantity of sand. 


IOOK-CASES.—The PATENT SUPPORTS 
for BOOK-CASE SHELVES, a very ingenious con- 
trivance for shifting the shelves to any position with great ease, 
ord without loss of space or injury to the bindings.—May be 
obtained. and Model seen, at_the Patentees’, Messrs. 
JOH} STONE & JEANES, Cabinet Make ors, No. 67, New Bond- 
street. 


NEWLY-INVENTED 
THENIAN CRAYONS, in every variety of 
4 Colour.—The ATHENIAN CRAYONS will be found far 
superior to any hitherto produced, as they are rich in colour, 
will work with great freedom, blend easily together, are firm, 
will keep their point, and not so liable to break as the Swiss or 


other Crayons, With two Stumps and 
A Set of 12, in Mahogany Box, 3s.6d. aC rayon Holder. 
-— oo liens 5s. 6d . 0 


To be had of all Artists’ Colourmen and respectable Station- 
ers; and at the Manufacturers’, E 
street, t, Spitaliields, | London. 


M ETCALFES NEW PATTERN TOOTH | 


BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 


has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the | 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual | 


and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the bairs not 
coming loose—ls. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
perties of absorption, vitality, and durability by means of direct 
importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ protits 
and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of agenuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Establishment, 
130 u..Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “* From Metcalfe’s,’ 
by some houses. 
y > 
"THE QUEEN’S PAPER AND INK.—Letters 
Patent for the United Ear dag h ave been obtained for 
the manufacture of what Her Majesty, on using, has been most 
graciously pleased to eres should be styled, spec ially the 
QUEEN'S PAPER a nd INK. 
appearance, does not differ from ordinary pape 


adopted 





cuous. When the Queen's Paper is written on with this fluid, 
the characters instantaneously appear dark blue, nor does the 
fluid like common ink, stain the fingers, or anything with which 
it may come in contact. Sold in Packets of five quires. Note: 
paper 2s. Ink 9d. bottle. JAMES A. B. PUNTON, Stationer, 
13, Pic cadilly, London. 


GUPERIOR FRENCH BEDDING.—HEAL 
& SON'S MATTRESSES, of fine long wool and horse-hair, 

are quite equal tothe best that are made in Paris; and they. 
having been the original introducers of French Mattresses, have 
paid great attention to their manufacture; also Spring Mat- 
tresses, combining the utmost elasticity with the greatest dura- 
bility. List of prices of every description of Bedding sent, free 
by post, on application to their establishment, the lai 
London, exclusively for the manufacture and sale of ding 
d ds or other Fu being kept.)—Heal & Son, 
‘eather-dressers and B > 196 ( the 

Chapel), Tottenham-court-road. 





est in 











ELECTRO-PLATED and GILT | 


in_any quantity at Wyatt, Parker | 


| country. —In boxes, price 3s. 6d. 
| agents re quired. 


OLFF & SON, 23, Church- | 
| pernicious compounds under the title of * 


The Queen's Paper, i * iS external | 
he Queen's | 
Ink is atransparent and colourless fluid, and Sesipeiae inno- | 


CHINA PAPER-HANGINGS. 
G EORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, Hovse 


Decorators to Her Majesty, beg to announce that they 
have just REC SIVE D a small Consignment of these beautifu 
DECORATIONS (a few on White Grounds), of which they 
respectfully invite an early inspection. 

_\5 and 17, Parliament-street. 


I YETTS’S PATENT BRAND Y— 
Sir,—The sample of Patent French Distilled Branpy 
you sent me ave accurately examined ; and. having insti- 
tuted a series of experiments on it and on the finest FRencu 
Branpy.! have, in these comparative trials been able to dis- 
cover so little difference, either in their composition or effects, 
that they may be considered as identical ; excepting that your 
BRANDY ISFREE FROM UNCOMBINED ACID AND ASTRINGENT 
MATTER, which exists, more or less,in most of the Brandies 
imported from France 
remain, Sir, yours reaper: ful 
JOHN THOMAS’ COOPER, 

To Be Betts. Lecturer on C hemistry. 

trs’s Patent Branpy is prescribed by the highest 
Me dical Authorities in preference to French Brandy; and is 
exclusively used at Guy's, St. Ggorae’s, ST. Taomas’s, the 
WerstTMINsTER, and other HospiTats,and atthe MANCHES- 
ter, Bristot, Bria TON, and other Infirmaries. uantities 
of not less than Two Gallons, supplied at the Diediory, | in 
Stone Jars at Iss. per Gal lon, exclusive of the Jar; and in C 
suled Bottles at 20s. per Gallon, Bottles and Case included, and 
not returnable. 

J. T. Betts, Jun. & Co. 7, Smithfield-bars. London. 


\ OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
4 SNUFPING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not requir snufing; they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or dele terious matter is used 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. per rib. Sold by G. E. Parish, 
agent for exportation, 57, Upper Thames-street, by all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at the Monaiicters, Old Bargehouse, Christ- 
charch, Surrey. 


YATENT BELMONT MOULDS, 64d. per Ib., 
of adark c — but burning, without snefiing, as well as 

the finest wax or 
PATENT BEL MON’ t WAX and SPERM, Is. per lb., expected 
to be within a short time the only candles used by the upper 


classes. 

Pr ¥ ! BELMONT COMPOSITES, 10d. per lb. 

PA’ BELMONT SPERM OIL,’ purer than the finest 
ahaa Sperm, 4s. per gallon. 

Any or all of these, as also the Price's Patent Candles and the 

va xball Composite. Candles, may be ordered through any 
Dealer in Town or Country, and are supplied wholesale to the 
Trade in London by Edward Price & Co. Belmont, Vauxhall; 
Palmer & Co. Sutton-street, Clerkenwell; and Wm. Marchant, 
253, Regent Circus, Oxford-street: in Man hester by Richard- 
son & Roebuck, Market-place: in Bath, T. & G. Butcher, 4, 
Saw Close: in'Cheltenham by Matthews & Co. 400, High- 
street, and in Salisbury by C. Stokes & Son. 

Parties wishing to try any of these articles, but finding diffi- 
culty in obtaining them, are requested to write to Edward Price 
r Co. Belmont, Vauxhall, who will then send the address of a 
Dealer whom they know to keep the Candles and Oil, or should 
there be no such dealer in the neighbourhood, will take other 
measures to furnish samples. 








\ EEN FUN, the celebrated Chinese Cosmetique, 
4 patronised by Her Mz is <i and the Royal Family.— 
The great value of this COSME JE is, that the ingredients, 
being solely herbaceous, the ae delicate complexion can 
apply it without injury; while rough, red, and moist skins 
speedily experience beneficial results. Another most important 
feature is, that of repressing, without detriment to the sanatory 
condition of the user, the “truly unple asant sensation accom- 
panying too copious perspiration. ravellers and residents in 
warm climates, subject to the enervating influence of tropical 
heat, will, when the skin becomes moist and heated, experience 
inconceivable comfort by resorting to this Cosmetique, as 
it will both allay and avert discolorization and coarseness. 
The sole Droerietors are FABL & Co. (late Watson, Fabian 
& Co.), 24, Mark-lane, London, without whose signature on the 
labels aoa are genuine.—To be had wholesale of them, and 
retail of all respectable perfumers, chemists, &c. in town and 
and 7s. 6d. each. Country 


NIEW ENVELOPE.—In consequence of the 
great variety of counterfeit Envelopes of ROWLAND’S 
KAL YDOR, and other disreputable means resorted to by 
unprinciple a individuals for imposing on the publie their highly 
KALYDOR,” the 
roprietors and sole Preparers of the Original and Genuine 
ration, acting under a sense of duty, and regardless of 
expense in the attainment of their object—the protection of the 
public from fraud and imposition — have employed those cele- 
yrated artists, Messrs, Perkins, Bacon & Co. who have seccoeeeds 
at great cost, in producing from a steel plate a NEW NVE- 
LOPE of exquisite beauty. It comprises a highly- fnhed 
Engraving of the Grecian Graces standing on a classic pedestal, 
on each side of which isa rich profusion of flowers springing 
from an elegant cornucopia; these tastefully blending with 
arabesque scrolls and wreaths, encircle the Royal Arms 
of Great Britain, curmountion the words “ ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOR,” &c, &c. &c. whilst a plinth at the foot displays 
the Signature of the Proprie tors, in RED, thus— 


20, Hatton-garden, . 
London, Jan. 1, 1545, A. ROWLAND & SON. 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, a botanical pre- 
aration, perfectly free from mineral or metallic admixture, 
if purifies the Skin from all Eruptive Maladies, Freckles, Dis- 
colorations, &c. and renders it soft, smooth, and pleasant. Price 
4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. Sold by the Proprietors as above, 
and by Chemists and Pe ~rfumers. 


PERFECT FRE eOM | FROM coe Hs _IN M MINUTES 


, 1S INSURED BY 
] pk. LOCOCK Ss PU LMONIC WAFERS.— 
CURE OF COUGH, SORENESS OF THE CHEST, &c. 
4, Ridley's Villas, Newcastle-upon- Tyne, 
December 5, 1844. 

Dear Sir,—I think it due to the proprietors of Locock’s 
Warers and yourself to state that | have received great benefit 
during the short time I have taken them. Their wonderful 
effect in immediately allaying cough, soreness of the chest, and 
irritability or tickling of the throat, makes them truly valuable 
to any one afflicted (like myself) with that micoresie conmeet. 

remain, &c, HIN'T WILLIAMS 

‘he pertieniave of mary hundred Cures ye be had from 

every agent Shroughout the Kingdom and on the Continent. 
r. LOCOCK’S “ERS give instant relief, and a rapid cure 
of pot sering eousumptions coughs, colds, and all disorders of 

the te and | 

SINGERS ona PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable, 
as Ay ; Tew hours they remove all hoarseness, and increase the 
power and flexibilit 7 the voice. They have a most pleasant 
taste. Price 1s. l4d., 2s. 9d., and Ils. per box, or sent free by 
st for ls. 3d., 3s. - ‘iis. éd., by yA’ & Co. 1, Bride- 
ane, Fleet-street, London. Sold by all Medicine Venders, 
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On the Ist of May will be published, 


PRICE SIX 


SHILLINGS, 


THE SECOND NUMBER OF THE 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





CONTENTS. 


THE PHYSICAL HISTORY OF MAN. 
NOVELS OF SIR EDWARD LYTTON BULWER. 
THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
ANCIENT GREECE-—ITS CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
. OXFORD AND EVANGELICAL CHURCHMEN. 
6, TOWNSEND’S HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


| 7% VESTIGES OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF CREATION, 
| 8 COMMERCIAL REFORM. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in Number II. must be sent on Monday next; but BILLS arid PROSPECTUSES will be in time 
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TRACTARIAN THEOLOGY. 

THE MORALITY OF PARTY. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM AND LEGISLATION. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


* Leaving the professions of the projectors to speak for themselves, we must say that | 


their performances are of a highly creditable nature. All the articles are of a most 
interesting character. Ward's ‘Ideal of a Christian Church’ is stoutly handled. The 
‘Factory System and Legislation’ is a powerful defence of the claims and conduct of the 
manufacturing interests, ably supported too by figures. The ‘ Life and Discoveries of 
Dalton’ is one of those delightful essays which serve to open the lights of science upon the 
uninitiated, without dazzling or deterring them by too abstruse details. The article 


entitled ‘ Lord John Russell’ does that eminent man no more than justice, in the high and | 


careful estimate which it makes of his performances, both as an author and asa statesman.” 
— Morning Chronicle. 

** The object of the ‘ New Review’ is to raise the character of the Nonconformists by 
representing them in a quarterly work, which shall consider the literature and topics of 
the day from a more comprehensive point of observation, and treat them in a less sectarian 
spirit than has hitherto been the case with dissenting periodical literature. 


learning and abstract ability to accomplish this exist among the Nonconformists is unques- 


tionable. The number is sufficient in variety. Chemical science is treated of in an able 
review of the ‘ Life and Discoveries of Dalton.” The paper on ‘ Lord John Russell’ takes an 
elaborate review of the character of the Whig leader. 
a sketch of the origin and early history of Independency. Both these articles are very 
much beyond the common run of periodicals. The history of early Independency is, indeed, 


a very remarkable piece of composition. It is the best picture of Elizabeth’s Protestant | 


persecutions we ever read.”—Syectator. 

“Several of the papers are of more than average ability. The opening essay on the 
‘ Pilgrim Fathers’ is the best, and was excellently chosen to give character to the opinions 
nnd interests of the Review. 
dinand and Isabelia.’ "— Examiner. 

* We are happy to say that the perusal of the article on ‘ Lord John Russell’ has greatly 





relieved us from any misgiving we might have had as to the possibility of a collision of | 


principle, or even of opinion, upon the great points of policy. ‘the article is written with 


great ability, candour, and fairness; the Reviewer has replied to the allegations put into | 
the mouth of the Whig leader, in a tone of spirited and dignified rebuke, which claims our | 


warm admiration.”—Patriot. 

** We hail with pleasure and cordiality the appearance of the ‘ British Quarterly’ in the 
highest walk of our periodical publications. We believe it will maintain an honourable 
position amongst the first periodicals of the day.”— Watchman. 

“Should the interest and talent of future numbers equal those of the present, the 
‘Review’ will rank high among the periodical literature of the day, and will render good 
service to the cause of religion and liberty.”—Leed’s Mercury. 

“We have not often met with so rich a treat as in the perusal of the first number of the 
* British Quarterly Review.’ . . . . If it proceeds as it has commenced, it must soon take 
up a position at the very head of our quarterly literature."—Leeds Times. 

**We hope and expect that this ‘ Review’ will have a good circulation in Ireland "— 
Dublin Evening Post. 

* It promises great things, and seems to be fully competent to the performance. Nothing 
trashy or trifling has found a place in it—a lofty tone and a rare talent pervades the entire 
work. If its present character be sustained in future numbers, it will occupy the highest 
place in the periodical literature of this or any other country.”—Birmingham Journal. 

** The contents of the first number are such as to answer the most sanguine expectations 
of those by whom the undertaking was projected, and place it at once in the first rank of 
periodical litcrature.”— York Heral?, 

**One of the most interesting quarterly numbers we ever read. We augur great good 
to the cause of civil and religious liberty from the effeetual warfare of this able champion.” 
— Derby Reporter. 

* Anable champion. Its advent at this moment will be taken as one of the signs of the 
times—for it is an unequivocal indication of the fact that Nonconformity is growing.”— 
Western Tines. 

** Altogether, the ‘ British Quarterly’ comes recommended by strong literary excellence, 
and spirited, yet judicious management.”— Newcastle Courant. 

* A portly, able, and clear-purposed champion on the side of civil and religious liberty.” 
— Somerset County Gazette. 

**In the days when Reviews were young, the ‘ British’ would have been deemed a pheenix, 


and even now, when talent has been poured out like water, its appearance must be | 
remarked as no every-day occurrence, and that not so much from its peculiar bent, as from | 


the intrinsic merit of its contents.”— Worcester Herald. 

“Among the Quarterlies which have reflected the highest honour on our periodical 
literature, this, if we may take the first number asa fair example, is worthy to take its 
stand.” —Bath Journal. 


That the | 


The ‘ Pilgrim Fathers’ ia in reality | 


There is also not a little cleverness in the article on ‘ Fer- | 


«Its vigorous appearance promises a healthy longevity.” —Tuunton Courier. 

«“ The work has taken its station at once in the very foremost rank.”"—Jlants Independent, 

“ Altogether the ‘ British Quarterly’ takes high ground, both in literature and polities, 
and will not fail to establish for itself a prominent position.”—Gloucester Journal. 

** For a work commenced in such a strain we augur a long and prosperous existence, If 
displays the handywork of profound scholars—of men deeply read in the histories of ancient 
and modern times—of calm thinkers, and of mild, but withal firm debaters.”—Sherborm 
Journal. 

** The articles are written in a tone of candour that does honour to their authors. There 
is no cloaking of sentiment or opinion ; the great aim seems to be to speak the truth, and 
to avoid all those flourishes of sophistry, which, too many, who undertake to discus 
important questions, are in the habit of using.”—Bolton Free Press. 

* As regards the litcrary merits of the ‘ Review,’ the historical knowledge, statistiel 
and scientitic information, power of analysis, profound and judicious thought, displayed by 
its contributors, are such that its Editor and his friends have nothing to fear. In this respect 
it might be led side by side with its elder brothers of the bench of critics.”—Bradfort 
Observer. 

** An interesting addition to our quarterly periodic literature. We weleomé itt 
appearance; and as it professes to be a fruit of the same conviction to which we owe the 
* North British,’ we trast that both will maintain an honourable rivalry in 
against the dissociation of politics, science, general litcrature, and philosophy from religion 
The ‘ Review’ is distinguished by calmness, solidity, refinement, and good sense.” — Witness 
Newspaper. 

** We anticipated something good—we confess that our anticipations have been more 
than realized. ‘Yhere is a depth of thought, a strength of argumentation, a masculine 
analysis and criticism, a rich vein of Christian charity, and a felicitous illustration, not 
surpassed, if equalled, in any similar publication.”—Stirling Observer. 

** This isa new Quarterly candidate for public favour—though but in the first stage of 
infancy, it exhibits all the vitality and vigour of a mature manhood.”—Observer, 

** The number before us gives the noblest promise."—Kendal Mereury. 

“A spirit of fairness and Christain courtesy pervades every article, which, together, 
cannot fail to make an impression on the public mind.”—St«ffordshive Mercury. 

«The present number contains eight articles, all of them marked by a degree of talent, 
which will give to this new periodical no smal! chance of succeeding even with the powerful 
competitors around it."—Scotsinan. 

“There was room for this new work. It will supply what the present condition of 
Nonconformity, both in England and Scotland, has rendered an actual desideratum. We 
shall rejoice to find it retaining the character and intluence which the present specimen 
| leads us to anticipate.” —G@cenock Observer. i 
| ** Many of its articles are written with great vigour and strength of style, and in their 
| 
| 





general requisites might do honour to any periodical in existence."—Tyne Mercury. ; 

**The various writers in the ‘ British Quarterly Review’ are men most able for their 
task — spirits who enlighten what they touch, and who will almost inevitably leave the 
reader a wiser—aye, a better man.” —Nottingham Mercury. 

The first number of the ‘ British Quarierly’ need not be ashamed to lift up its head 
among the highest and best of its contemporaries, Every article is a specimen of literary 
power."—General Advertiser. 

: “ A work much needed in the present day, and executed with great ability."—Ket 
| Herald. 

“ Varied knowledge, disciplined intellect, and a mature and literary aptitude rarely to 
be found in the opening number of a new periodical. We commend it to all our readers 
—Yo-kshireman. 

“ A new periodical, which seems likely, from its great ability, to do good service to the 
cause of civil, religious, and commercial freedom."—Noryolk Nev's. 

“ There are several essays which will do great credit to the higher literature of eval: 
gelical Noneconformity. We wisi it a wide cireulation.”"—The Christian Reformer. 

“It more than equals the hopes and expectations we had formed of it. If the sae 
ceeding numbers should equal the first, it will soon take a high position among the bet 
reviews of the age.”"—Liverpoo! Times. 

** We admire its earnestness, its unquestionable ability, its manly spirit, and yet more 
than this, the temperate, though fearless tone, in which it pleads the cause of civil and 
religious freedom.” —Leicester Chi onicle. 

“ The ‘ British Quarterly’ seems to us to have commenced its work well, and in a tem 
| perate and tolerant’ spirit. ‘The paper on the ‘Pilgrim Fathers’ is one of the mo# 
| interesting narratives we have met with in periodical literature. Independent of its literary 
| merits, this ‘ New Quarterly’ has a business appearance—a look of success about it." 
| Bristol Mercury. 
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